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THE SKATING PARTY. 


BY ALICE GRAY. 


Ir wanted but a week of Lucinda Hurd’s 
wedding-day. 
actly the old story of the rich, respectable 
wooer, and the fascinating, ne’er-do-well, for 
the two who had tried to win her were equal 
in position and fortune; but there was a dash 
of unreliability and mystery about one of them 
—Hull Tremaine, who was said to have gipsy 
blood in his veins. As for the other, John 
Peters, every one knew all about him. Even 
strangers, who could not be acquainted with 
his circumstances and antecedents, could give 
a tolerably good guess at them and their re- 
sults half an hour after being introduced to 
him. He it was who had won the prize—bright, 
loving, willful Lucinda. And now, while he in 

_the neighboring city was choosing a bridal- 
gift, she was walking down a quiet village lane, 
going slowly, sometimes looking behind her, 
and scarcely noticing Mr. Wilson’s ‘“hired- 
man,” Jeremiah Terry, who passed her. He 
looked back and saw her standing still at the 
turning, apparently lost in thought. Chuckling 
to himself, he said, ‘‘I’ll be shot if that wasn’t 
Hull Tremaine I see dodging about the stile 
there. Didn’t know he’d come home. Shouldn’t 
wonder if Lucindy ’d met him, bin a-walkin’ 
with him, ’praps. Don’t call that jest the thing 
for a young woman that’s to marry another 
feller in a fortnight, and sech an honest, hull- 
hearted feller as John Peters, too.” 

Soon afterward Jeremiah met Miss Stoddard, 
the dress-maker. 

“Your folks usually well, Miss Stoddard?” 
he began. 

It appeared that they were. 

“Work a leetle mite slack jest now, isn’t it?” 
said he. “I calk’late the gals has got their 
winter fixins made up by this time.” 

“Tam pretty busy,” said Miss Stoddard. 

After a pause, he continued, “You've bin a- 
workin’ up to Mr. Hurd’s a spell, hevn’t ye?” 
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With her it had not been ex- ; 








“Yes; and I’m going back there next week,” 
answered Miss Stoddard. 

“Wal, keep your eyes open!” said Jeremiah. 

‘What do you mean?” said Miss Stoddard. 

“Oh, nothin’! A piece of advice, that’s all. 
Shan’t charge ye nothin’ for it.” 

A few days afterward, Lucinda Hurd entered 
the spare-chamber, now littered with certain 
suggestive paraphtrnalia, where sat Miss Stod- 
dard, showing unusually sallow and gaunt amid 
the white satin and delicate tulle. Lucinda 
trod ruthlessly across the shining shreds, the 
smile and the beautiful blush fading from her 
cheek, and stood by a window silently gazing 
out. What sight replaces the anticipation of 
light and music, and orange-blossoms, and 
groups of admiring, loving friends, wherein 
the bridegroom, even in his young, noble man- 
hood, sinks into comparative insignificance? A 
vision of a vast bareness, far away, as on a 
plane projected in some distant region, where 
surroundings are not, and are not needed, would 
be unheeded beside the clasp of a firm, lithe 
hand, the gaze of two dusky eyes into her own? 
As she looked around, she caught Miss Stod- 
dard’s keen glance fixed upon her, and colored 
as vividly as if the dress-maker’s spirit had 
gone out with hers on its journey, and been 
cognizant of all it had seen and felt. 

Then she curled herself down on the floor by 
her side. ‘Miss Stoddard, were you ever in 
love?” 

“Not what you call being in love,” returned 
the dress-maker, dryly. 

“Why, what do I call it?” asked Lucinda. 

“T think you have some queer notions about 
it,” answered Miss Stoddard. 

‘Well, never mind about me,” continued 
Lucinda. “Tell me about yourself. How did 
you do?” 

“TI never told you I had a lover,” said Miss 
Stoddard, grimly. 
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“Oh! but I know you had,” said Lucinda. 

‘“‘No, I have no story to tell you,” answered 
Miss Stoddard. ‘Come, I’m ready to try on 
now.” 

If Miss Stoddard had followed her inclina- 
tions, she would have left the mark of her bare 
hand on the smooth, white shoulder she was 
fitting. 

**¢Queer notions’ have I?” murmured Lu- 
cinds, as she went down stairs. ‘Well, maybe 
they are queer, though she don’t know any- 
thing about them; but, oh! this thing I cannot 
do!” and she opened the door of the room where 
her lover awaited her, and walked directly up 
to him. With broken words she managed to 
get out that feeling as she did toward another, 
she could not, it would not be just or right to 
marry him. John Peters’ ruddy face turned 
pale, and his burly frame trembled. 

“Who is it?” he asked, hoarsely. 

Lucinda’s head bowed low, and no reply 


came. 
‘Is it Hull Tremaine?” . 
A burning blush answered him. 
**You know,” Lucinda added, ‘‘he has been 
away for six months, and I thought I'd got 


over it—or rather, I never thought about it; 
but now I’ve found out * 


‘*Have you seen him? Has he spoken of love 3 
shis eyes looked wild, and so mournful, they 


to you?” interrupted John, fiercely. 

“‘No, no! he has not,” replied Lucinda. ‘*He 
did not say a word; he just took hold of my two 
hands and looked down into my eyes, and— 
I felt that I must tell you. If { could not meet 
him calmly a week before we are married, I 
could not a week after, or a year after.” 

“There you are mistaken,” gaid poor John, 
coming back from the window to which he had 
turned. ‘Perhaps I cannot put into words 
what I mean—I am not good at such things; 
but you need not think that, as a wife, as a 
matron, you would be—what shall I call it?— 
subject to such a feeling; that after a year of 
wedded love and confidence, such as I know 
could be ours in spite of this, would not place 
you above the reach of sucha feeling. Itisa 
sort of a fascination—it is not love, you say 
yourself. ” and here the poor fellow broke 
down. 

Before they parted Lucinda yielded, borne 
along by the momentum of that resolute, great- 
hearted manhood. Perhaps, she thought, John 
was right; after she was married all might be 
very different. : 

Two or three days afterward there was a 
skating party on the river. John Peters and 
Lucinda Hurd both skated well, and flew over 











the ice, hand-in-hand, their friends following 
with looks of admiration and affection her 
glowing cheeks and light floating hair. She 
had no need of the soda or lime-water used by 
many of our fashionable belles to bleach her 
hair. Later in the afternoon, Peters became 
interested in skating with a young lady of 
Central Park fame asa skater. The principal 
interest of the party centred around them as 
they executed wondrous geometrical figures. 
As twilight closed in, it was discovered that 
Lucinda Hurd was missing. After ineffectual 
hallooing and searching, the now trembling, 
sobered girls returned to their warm, comfort- 
able homes, where the cheerful lights shone, 
and the warm fires crackled, and the hot sup- 
pers were spread; while the young men, headed 
by John Peters, proceeded down the river with 
lanterns. About ten o’clock they returned, un- 
successful. They had gone down till the ice 
become broken and floating, large cakes drift- 
ing out on the tide. 

The next morning a party started again. As 
Peters came out from his hurried breakfast, he 
encountered Jeremiah Terry lounging about 
his barn-yard. 

‘*Middlin’ good lot of wood you've got here 
for winter,” said Jeremiah. 

“Yes,” said John. John’s face was set, and 


would have made you cry. 

“Guess I shan’t go with the men this morn- 
in’,” resumed Jeremiah. ‘I went last night, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know you did,” returned John, 
shortly. 

Jeremiah watched his preparations a few 
moments longer, and then he strolled toward 
the gate, as if going. Then he turned back and 
said, ‘Oh! here’s something I found last night. 
I thought I'd fotch it to ye,” holding out a bit 
of a woolen scarf. 

‘I never saw it before,” said Peters. 

‘It’s rather a curis pattern, you see.” 

*‘Yes; I don’t know it.” 

“IT do,” said Jeremiah. ‘I’ve seen Hull Tre- 
maine with one like it; and he’s the only one I 
ever did see with it.” 

“What do you mean?” said Peters. 

“Why,” said Jeremiah, ‘‘Tremaine was on 
the ice yesterday afternoon. Don’t believe any- 
body see’d him—down by the bend in the river, 
when you was cutting up fandangoes with that 
New York gal up by the willows. And I’ve bin 
up to the old Tremaine place, kind 0’ lookin’ 
round, and from what I can learn he hasn't 
bin to hum last night. Now I thought, mebbe, 
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you'd like to hev me keep this matter quiet- 
like.” 

“What matter? What do you know about it? 
You-——”’ said Peters, with a sudden blaze of 
anger. 

“You hevn’t no call to git riled at me,” said 
Jeremiah. ‘You see folks don’t know, mostly, 
as Hull’s come back. Don’t believe none on’em 
knows it ’cept me. He’s kept himself pretty 
close; and old Miss Tremaine, she’s down with 
rheumatis; and their hired-gal, Sophrony Ann 
Perkins, is as mum as a weasel, and so——” 

“Get out of here! Go along with you! Get 
out of the yard,” shouted John. 

Jeremiah moved off, but before he got out of 
hearing, John called, ‘‘Here!” 

The ‘“hired-man” turned round and looked 
at him, but did not come back. 

“Here! Come here, can’t you? 
speak to you,” cried John. 

“I'd about as live you’d come to me,” said 
Jeremiah, standing still. 

*“Confound you!’ muttered John; but he 
came out of the gate and went uptohim. “I 
suppose you want me to make it worth your 
while to hold your tongue?” 

‘Wal, I wan’t thinkin’ so much of that 
nuther; but I donno why I should put myself 
out to obleege my neighbors, and not git a civil 
word for it, let alone nothin’ else.” 

John held out a greenback. ‘Come to me 
some other time. I'll remember you.” 

The big drops stood on his brow, even in the 
frosty air, as he turned back into the woodshed 
and leaned his face against the wood-pile. He 
did not go with the searchers that morning. 

About noon they returned, empty handed, 
but having gleaned some scant tidings from a 
dweller in a lone house down the river; from a 
passer-by; then from one amusing himself with 
& spy-glass; it was like three tableaux vivantes— 
three glimpses through a veil of darkness. The 
first was of a man kneeling with extended arms 
at Lucinda’s feet. The next showed the ice 
on which they were, separated from the main 
body, and she trying to regain firm footing, 
and he stubbornly and fiercely preventing her. 

With up raised hands she seemed to adjure 
him, and her shrieks were borne on the sunset 
air. At last the spy-glass revealed them be- 
yond all hope, on a.cake of ice, sweeping down 
to the river’s mouth, he standing immovable, 
with folded arms, she sometimes clinging to 
him, sometimes tearing her hair—that lovely, 
long hair, which the hand of her betrothed 
had caressed a few hours before. Strange and 
startling links, but easily filled up. 


I want to 





That night a wagon was driven up to Deacon 
Peters’ door, containing the body of young Tre- 
maine, which had been found jammed among 
the rocks. That he was yet living was almost a 
miracle. ‘We fotched him in here, deacon,” 
said the men; ‘it’s a good two mile farther to 
the Tremaine Place, and it’s late, and the team 
pretty nigh used up. He won’t live till mornin’, 
we don’t think.” 

But Tremaine was alive the next night, and 
delirious. From his ravings the whole house- 
hold learned that Lucinda’s going off with him 
had not been a premeditated, hardly a volun- 
tary thing on her part. John sat with his 
father in the library. When this reached 
him he started to his feet, and a deep-toned, 
“Thank God! thank God!” burst from the 
bottom of his mighty chest. 

There was a call for help to keep the patient 
in bed, and John ran up, and gently, but firmly 
controlled him. Hull then essayed to make a 
speech, with much gesticulation and earnest- 
ness, to an imaginary audience, and in the 
middle of it a half consciousness of his absur- 
dity crossed him—and he laid his head down 
and wept like a child; and John, big, strong, 
rough John, stood and cried over him a perfect 
rain of tears. That night no voice or hand but 
John’s could soothe him; and when the late 
>dawn glimmered through the window, John 
still sat on the bedside with Hull’s pale face 
pillowed on his shoulder. After that he in- 
stalled himself as nurse—and no woman could 
have been more delicate and assiduous in 
attendance. Everybody wondered, except his 
old father, the deacon, who only smiled, and 
said, “I always knew that John was a true 
follower of the Master’s. He proves it now.” 

Week passed after week. They asked Tre- 
maine of Lucinda, and he replied with a groan, 
‘I know nothing.” 

But one morning a letter came from Lucinda 
herself, post-marked in a distant city. She had 
been picked up by a schooner. The letter told 
a harrowing tale of exposure and despair, and 
concluded by bidding her horror-struck friends 
never to expect her return home. Her path in 
life, she said, lay far from theirs, and she had 
already made arrangements to follow it. She 
gave details with a sad, firm preciseness. 

The letter was read to young Tremaine, who 
had lain in a_half stupor for some time. A 
long-drawn sigh of relief was his only re- 


sponse. 
The next morning he rose, dressed, and with 
tottering steps gained the library, where John 





Peters was. 
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“You, Tremaine! Up—dressed!” exclaimed 
John. ‘Is it possible?’ 

“Yes,” said Tremaine. ‘I have come to say 
good-by, and to thank you. You will let me 
thank you?” holding out his hand. 

John clasped it. “Good-by; but just one 
question—you are going to her?” and his 
breath came laboringly through white lips. 

“No,” answered Hull, ‘we shall never meet 
again. She rejected me. I told her all on the 
ice, and she pronounced the bar insuperable. 
And then I—mad that I was—— And then the 
sights at the mouth of the river, I can see them 





yet—I always shall see them. Well, good-by! 
= You are a noble man.” 

Hull is still a wanderer, and Lucinda an 
exile. 


My story i¢ a sad one. 
sunshine; and it is well to see truth, be it sad 


or gay. 


“When shall they meet? I cannot tell, 
Indeed, when they shall meet again, 
Except some day in Paradise— 

For this they wait, one waits in pain. 
Beyond the sea of death love lies 
Forever, yesterday, to-day. 

Angels shall ask them, Is it well? 

And they shall answer, Yea.” 


But life is not all 
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JUST TWO YEARS OLD. 


BY P. H. 


Two blue eyes and cheeks of cherry, 
Prattling tongue and laughter merry, 
Throughout the livelong day. 
Paddling in and paddling out 
With a joyous, happy shout, 
Driving dull care away. 
Grasping at sunbeams, laughing in glee, 
Little hands lifted—biithe as a bee; 
Charm of the household, pet of the fold— 
Roguish-eyed Harry, just two years old. 





Dimpled face, and hands mischievous; 

Temper mixed—ay, sometimes grievous— 
Cloud and sun together. 

Pulling this, and hiding that, 

Cries to don our great big hat— 

Storm and fairy weather. 
Grasping at sunbeams, laughing in glee, 
Little hands lifted—blithe as a bee; 
Charm of the household, pet of the fold— 
Roguish-eyed Harry, just two years old. 
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Hiding toys and slapping sister ; 
Pulls her hair, then turns to kiss her! 

Autocrat of the house. 

Peeps in pockets, and tears our clothes, 
Kisses, fondles all his toes— 

Quick and sly as a mouse. 
Grasping at sunbeams, laughing in glee, 
Little hands lifted—blithe as a beo; 

Joy of the household, pet of the fold— 
Roguish-eyed Harry, just two years old. 


Balmy breath and rosy vapors; 
Deep blue eyes brim fall of capers; 
Never at all at rest. 

Little feet just learning to ran, 
Soul as pure as the setting sun— 

Darling boy; mamma’s best. 
Grasping at sunbeams, laughing in glee, 
Prattling and humming—sweet melody; 
Laughing at sorrow, thou “ pet” of the fold— 
Roguish-eyed Harry, just two years old. 
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“THERE ARE ANGELS HOVERING ROUND.” 


BY SYLVIE A. SPERRY. 


Twitient shades are falling 
Dreamily around; 
Comes there now no sound, 
Save the night-hawk calling, 
As the shades are falling? 
Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! 
Mournfully, but still 
Whip-poor-will! 


There’s a presence near me; 
Spirit kisses soft 
Press my hot lips oft, 
Comes the thought to cheer me, 
There's a presence near me; 
There’s a soft hand pressing, 
Tenderly caressing, 
On my head in blessing. 
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Loving fingers twining, 

As in days of yore, 

Curl the damp locks o’er; 
Moonbeams softly shining, 
Light those fingers twining, 
Mother’s fingers on my aching brow; 
Mother’s fingers now 
Cool the fever of her daughter’s brow. 


Lover’s kisses falling, * 
Tenderly and soft, 
On my hot lips oft; 
His the whisper calling, 
As the shades are falling, 
Oh! my love, the years are Jong and dreary, 
And my feet are weary, 
And the way is rough, and dark, and dreary! 
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THREE. 


BY DAISY VENTNOR. 


Her name was Kitty Gordon, and she was 
the veriest witch I ever saw. 

I don’t mean that she was ‘‘fast” or “loud,” 
or any of those abominable epithets with which 
modern Mrs. Grundy sets the seal of disappro- 
bation upon girls who happen to be a little 
different from the commonplace order. En 
passant, though, did you ever chance to notice, 
that those same girls who are laden with the 
ominous sentence, often times make the finest 
women in the end, for they occasionally keep ; 
a fresh, unsullied heart—and that’s more than 
most of the beau-monde do? All of which has 
nothing to do with my Kitty—she was a trump. 
Messieurs et Mesdames, pardon the slang. 

Neither was Kitty a beauty; but after you 
knew her a week, you never paused to think of 
that. She was by no means ugly, please remem- 
ber—for her turquoise eyes were lovely, and 
her smile a bit of sunshine. I would rather 


look like Kitty Gordon, and possess her ways 


of bewitching people, than be as beautiful as 
Coralie Rivers. You see, Kitty is my bosom 
friend, and I love her dearly. Ever since we 





were wee bits of children we have been together. 
There is a distant connection between our fami- 
lies; and after our nursery squabbles were over, 
we got on famously. She always took the lead 
in everything ; and mamma used to say that half 
the scrapes I got into ought to be laid at Kitty’s 
door. I believe she loved mischief for mis- 
chief's sake; at any rate, she hasn’t lost her 
innate roguishness to this day. But the oddest 
thing about Kitty Gordon was the comical fate 
which was continually making her the con- 
fidante of all her friends, male and female. 
She seemed to be, she used to declare, ‘“‘a sort 
of general depository for the secrets of dis- 
consolate lovers.” And what’s more, she always 
had a pair of them upon her hands. Kitty’s 
experience, as far as I am concerned, was ab- 
surd enough. I'll tell you about it; for that 
was the way she came to be dubbed “Number 
Three.” 

I, that is, Dot Worthington, spinster, (called 
Dot, because I only measure five feet and half 
an inch in my highest-heeled boots,) had two 
lovers. I mean two that amounted to anything— 
and I was most dreadfully bothered with them. 
They were Fred Leighton, who was one of the 





greatest beaux in New York, and Capt. Elliot, 
a West Point graduate, and stationed on Gover- 
nor’s Island. Fred was Kitty’s friend before 
he was mine; and I shall always believe that 
she did flirt with him, notwithstanding her 
declaration to the contrary. However, they 
were devoted friends, nething more, when Fred 
took it into his brain to become my shadow. 
He was such a fascinating fellow, and I—— 
Well, sometimes I fancied I was desperately in 
love with him, and then again I concluded I 
wasn't. Larry Elliot was essentially Fred’s 
antipodes. Fred was a genuine flirt; whereas, 
Larry was too straightforward for anything of 
the kind. Fred had certainly the most lovable 
disposition in one sense, for he was extremely 
genial and sunny, and got along with every- 
body, gliding over the rough points because he 
was partly too gentle, and partly too lazy to 
enter on a dispute. Au contraire, Larry had a 
right quick temper; but he was as generous as 
he was fiery. Whenever he encountered ob- 
stacles, mental or physical, he commenced a 
vigorous crusade against them, never resting 
until he came off victorious. He was so deter- 
mined that he frightened me sometimes; and 
then, too, I hadn’t any special vocation for 
army life. So (I confess it) I flirted just as 
hard as I could with both all winter; and Kitty 
used to lecture and laugh at me by turns. 
When June came, we made up a party to go to 
West Point; and mamma being something of an 
invalid, auntie Graham offered to matronize us. 
Now, I must say that I did not quite fancy the 
arrangement. I haven’t, naturally, a very large 
bump of veneration; and what little I possess 
always vanishes into thin air when auntie de- 
scends, like a wet blanket, upon me. And she 
didn’t look with favorable eyes upon either 
Fred or the captain. Of the two, she rather 
preferred the civilian; but she had a horrid 
fashion of folding her hands and pronouncing 
Fred “So extravagant, my dear!” that always 
put me in a temper, and made Kitty’s eyes dance. 
Kitty, dear child, accompanied us—and a lively 
time she had of it, I can tell you. The night 
before we started, as Fred and I sat in the 
parlor, with the gas very low, and Kitty, dis- 
creet Kitty! in the most distant window-seat; 
Fred got very much in earnest. pe Boise he 
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came just about as near saying, “Will you?” 
as ever a man did. That was a fashion of 
Fred's; and I must say it’ made it uncomfort- 
able. What possible ‘right had he to go on 
making me like him, and acting, yes, even say- 
ing, ‘“‘I love you, Dot,” but never going a step 
farther? I’ve arrived now at the sensible con- 
clusion that it was very dishonorable; but, 
dear me! I was such a goose in those days that 
I thought he would surely propose before the 
end of our trip. Therefore, when we reached 
West Point, I wasin a state of ecstatic bliss; and 
that night I confided the whole matter to Kitty, 
as we were taking down our hair. Query? Is 
there something in the “‘ witching hour of mid- 
night” that unloosens feminine tongues? Be- 
cause I’ve noticed that girls have an unfailing 
predilection for long talks just when the ‘clock 
tolls the hour for retiring.” 

‘“‘Well,” quoth Kitty, perching herself in the 
very center of the bed, and crossing her feet 
ala Ture, comically, ‘it’s my private opinion, 
in the words of the illustrious ‘A. Ward,’ that 
my friend Fred needs reorganizing! Now, Dot, 
don’t be a goose! If you don’t make that man 
take the final step over the Rubicon in two 
days, I’m afraid he’ll slip through your fingers. 
In fact,” added Kitty, with an air of immense 
antiquity, ‘I've seen more of men and the 
world than you have,” (she is just six months 
and three weeks my senior,) ‘‘and I advise you 
to be careful.” 

“Oh, Kitty!” said I, tearfully, “I can’t do 
anything of the sort. I don’t know how to go 
to work.” 

“‘Pshaw!”’ she said, contemptuously. ‘You’re 
a woman!” with which aphorism Kitty bounced 
off the bed, and taking me into her arms, tried 
to comfort me. 

“I’m very fond of Fred,” said she, candidly; 
“and we always have been great chums, you 
know. He treats me more as he would another 
man, than as he treats most women. I get out 
of patience with him, though, at times. There’s 
your other admirer, my dear—your military 
hero. I am really getting up a huge admira- 
tion for him. Suppose I try a mild flirtation 
in that quarter? You and Fred are wonder- 
fully enlivening company, Dot; and it would 
be an absolute sin if the captain and I do not 
improve our opportunities.” 

You may judge if I felt in a very good humor 
next morning, when, on coming down to break- 
fast at the table d’hote, the first group my eyes 
fell upon was Fred and Larry, both talking to 
Coralie Rivers. Coralie is a beauty and a belle; 
but I never could abide her, because she is so 








superficial. You need not accuse me of spite, 
though, on that particular morning, I did feel 
as if I would like to annihilate her! Fred be- 
haved beautifully the first two days, notwith- 
standing Coralie’s advent. We had three lovely 
talks in our private parlor, while Kitty “played 
propriety,” and sat off in the window with a 
book. However, she is the most dreadful little 
dragon about seeing everything. Will you be- 
lieve it, she actually saw Fred holding my hand 
under a sheet of music, which we pretended to 
be looking at. Kitty glanced toward the mirror 
and saw the whole transaction, and.then told 
me of it in the wickedest, sauciest fashion, after 
Fred went off. But the main object didn’t pro- 
gress any, no matter how lover-like Fred was 
in our talks a deux. And what’s worse, Kitty 
carried her threat into execution, and began 
to be bewitching (as she knows how) to Capt. 
Elliot. Why, he was perfectly devoted to her, 
and, perhaps, you think that was pleasant for 
me; for, no matter how much you really care 
for one man, you never like to see another, who 
has been very much in love with you, worship 
at somebody else’s shrine—that is, if you’rea 
woman. I didn’t, and, for one, am frank enough 
to say so. 

Then Fred began his performances. Hanging 
over Coralie’s chair, dancing the German with 
her, and asking her to sing, all, as he said, 
“to keep auntie Graham from talking.” Just 
as if she didn’t talk twice as much, and give 
me horrid hints about girls that never were able 
to “keep their admirers.” And then Kitty—I 
do believe I was jealous of her! And the pro- 
voking girl wouldn’t notice it, but was so kind 
and sweet, and tried so hard to make Fred be- 
have himself, as far as I was concerned, that I 
was half distracted between my jealousy of and 
my love for her. Of course, matters couldn’t 
go on that way long—so, just one week after 
our arrival at West Point, Fred and I had an 
explosion. Kitty had gone off to Fort Putnam 
with auntie and Capt. Elliot, and we had the 
parlor to ourselves. I don’t care to say much 
about that talk with Fred. I had began to feel 
that I didn’t care very much about him, after 
all; and though I got up a few tears for the 
occasion, feeling the dignity of my first love 
affair too much not to remember what I owed 
to society, and do it perfectly en regle, I wasn’t 
broken-hearted. But after he left me, I hada 
good, honest cry; and when Kitty came back, 
she found me with the blinds all closed, and my 
head buried in the sofa-pillow. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Dot?” said she, survey- 
ing me with the queerest little smile. 
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“Matter enough,” said I, between a sigh and 
a sniffe. ‘I told—Fred—I didn’t love him— 
one bit!” 

“Bravo!” cried Kitty, ‘‘I’m delighted to hear 
it. Aren’t you ashamed of yourself for letting 
him play with you so long?” 

‘Much obliged to you,” said I, getting very 
red and angry. ‘I don’t think I’ve let him 
play with me any more than I see you play with 
Capt. Elliot every day.” 

Kitty looked at me steadily for half a second, 
and the quick tears sprang to her eyes. I ex- 
pected a bitterly sarcastic retort, and my heart 
smote me for my ugly speech; but she turned 
away with a little laugh, 

“Don’t be absurd, Dot,” said she; ‘and 
please don’t try to quarrel with me.” And 
then she dressed herself a raire, and during 
the entire afternoon and evening she was with 
Larry Elliot, and finally went off with him for 
a moonlight walk. The consequence of which 
was, that I would not speak to her while we 
were undressing—and I went to sleep in a posi- 
tively awful fit of the sulks, 

We came down to breakfast next day, but 
without my aunt. She had one of her worst 
neuralgie headaches; and when Coralie Rivers 
tried to get me to join her party, and go down 
to hear the band practice, I declined, on the 
plea that I must stay with auntie. So I went 
off hastily enough to her room, and stayed 
there for at least an hour. At the end of which 
time she said she thought she could go to sleep, 
and accordingly I took my work and departed 
to the parlor. Oh! how blue I was. I had 
treated my darling Kitty abominably, and Fred 
had behaved like a traitor, and even Larry 
Elliot, whom I thought I could depend upon, 
had deserted me. So I disconsolately sat down 
and cried over it, and was engaged in that 
cheerful occupation when the door opened, and 
admitted Kitty. She came up to me with her 
sunniest smile. 

“Poor little Dot,” said she, pulling me off 
the sofa, ‘‘what’s the matter, dearie?”’ 

“Oh! Kitty, I’m so sorry,” I sobbed, peni- 
tently; ‘‘and I’m so blue.” 

‘“What about?” said she, in the most matter- 
of-fact way. I felt like shaking her for her 
obtuseness. 

“Nothing—only—Larry, ‘you know——” 

Out rang Kitty’s mischievous laugh. 

‘At last,” said she, ‘‘do you really mean, Dot, 
that you’ve done me the honor to be jealous?” 

“Yes,” said I, shamefacedly. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve you care a pin, Kitty; but J think Larry 
is worth a dozen Fred’s.” 








“Army and all?” questioned Kitty. 

“In the bargain,” said I, ruefully. ‘Kitty, 
I think I’ve been acting like a fool!” 

“Ah!” said wicked Kitty; and then what do 
you suppose she did? Called out, in her clear, 
ringing voice, ‘‘Capt. Elliot, I think you may 
come in now!” and, to my utter confusion, in 
marched Larry. 

“Children,” said Kitty, rising, and address- 
ing us in her comic, matronly fashion, ‘I feel 
it my duty to lecture you both. First, you, 
Dot, for being so silly as to mistrust me; and 
secondly, you, Capt. Larry, for being faint- 
hearted. You may explain matters to each 
other. I shall subside into my favorite num- 
ber—three! And (as auntie Graham is safely 
asleep) I think you may be trusted with the 
parlor to yourselves,” and away she ran, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

That was how Larry and I came to an under- 
standing; and very thankful we were to Kitty, 
I assure you. Larry, following out the usual 
order of things, had confessed all his hopes 
and fears to Kitty; and when I unjustly accused 
them of flirting, it seemed they were only talk- 
ing of me. We had a particularly nice time for 
ten days after that, Kitty being ‘“‘on guard,” as 
she said, to see that nobody intruded on our 
tete-a-tetes. Stupid enough she must have found 
them; and Larry used to declare that she was 
a living contradiction to the popular prejudice 
against ‘‘number three,” for although she was 
the third, she was never de trop. At the con- 
clusion of the above mentioned ten days, we 
began talking of going home; but Kitty received 
a letter from her intimate friend, Mattie How- 
land, (I was always desperately jealous of Mat- 
tie, and thought Kitty should have no intimate 
friend beside myself,) and that letter took Kitty 
off in another direction. 

“In fact,” said Kitty, explaining it all to me, 
‘Mattie has got herself into a dreadful muss 
generally. My pet cousin, Allyn Vernon, has 
been madly in love with her for some time. 
Mad! my dear, the man is nearly beside him- 
self, and I, being his sole confidante, have a 
pretty lively time of it. He has been very ill, 
too, all on her account, and looks wan and 
weak enough to frighten any girl. So, there’s 
no help for it, Dot, I must go on and see Mat- 
tie. She’s visiting at a most out-of-the-way 
place, up in Washington county; a farm-house, 
I believe. Gone there to recruit; and if I ac- 
cept her invitation and go, there is a possi- 
bility that Allyn may be able to come on while 
I’m there. In which case, those forlorn lovers 
may be permitted to see each other. The fami- 
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lies oppose it, and there is no end of a bother. 
How convenient it is to have one’s lover cousin 
to one’s bosom friend! Ropes are usually three- 
stranded, Dot, if they are good for anything, 
and I mean to always be the third strand for 
somebody. Heigho!” quoth Kitty, with a serio- 
comic sigh. ‘I believe that must be my niche, 
and my mission in life. When I get to be an 
elderly spinster of thirty-five, I shall emigrate 
to our newly-acquired Russian America!” 

80 Kitty departed; and sorry enough we were 
to lose her dear, bright face, and riante ways. 
I went down to New York, where Larry settled 
it all with papa, and I was plagued to death 
with congratulations. The rest of Kitty’s ex- 
ploits I gathered from other sources; partly 
from her letters, an@ partly from Mattie. I 
think that Kitty must have been about right 
when she stated that her friend Mattie had 
gone to an ‘out-of-the-way place;’’ for it was a 
genuine country village, with only the “store,” 
and the post-office, as buildings for the public 
good. However, Kitty did not have much time 
just at first to be lonely, for ‘she found poor 
Mattie wretchedly ill and out of spirits. Kitty 
was very tender-hearted, and perfectly devoted 


to Mattie; so she petted and soothed her, and 


finally prophesied better times. Then she va- 
ried matters by scolding her; and, at last, in 
despair, sat down and privately indited an 
epistle to Allyn Vernon, bidding him-come and 
plead his own cause. And come he did, so very 
suddenly and unexpectedly that he terrified 
Mattie into a fainting fit, and Kitty could hardly 
bring her to for laughing at that tragic pro- 
ceeding. As there was not much danger of an 
unexpected intrusion on the part of Mr. How- 
land, pere, Allyn took up his quarters at a farm- 
house a little way out of the village. There 
being no dragons to circumvent, Kitty had time 
to rest from her philanthropic labors. At first 
she rather enjoyed it, but after a few days she 
grew lonely. Then she exhausted her stock of 
new novels, and finally she proceeded to clear 
off her debts of correspondence. 

“Don’t talk to me of dead and alive places,” 
wrote Kity to me about this time. “I feel 
utterly forsaken, and go roaming about solus, 
in a most independent manner. You and Larry 
were more considerate than my latest impor- 
tation of lovers; but then you and Larry had 
smooth waters to sail in, and poor Mattie’s are 
troubled enough, heaven knows! Allyn and 
she sit in the parlor with closed doors, and 
faces so preternaturally solemn that I expe- 
rience a cold chill, and hardly dare venture 
inside the room without a water-proof cloak! 











Tam fairly longing for a game of croquet; and 
it ‘would be absolutely bliss to see a piano, 
Last evening the household awoke from its 
apathy, to watch the arrival of some boarders 
in the adjoining mansion—a gentleman, a nurse, 
and a small child in Knickerbockers, age, any- 
where from four to six. This young gentieman 
seems sufficiently lively, for half an hour after 
his arrival, he amused himself and terrified the 
family by falling out of a cherry-tree. It’sa 
perfect wonder that the child did not break 
his arm; but I imagine he escaped with a few 
bruises. His screams were the worst part of 
it—they brought our pair of lovers out of the 
dark parlor to the hall window, which over- 
looks the garden of our neighbors. I had a 
good look at the papa of this enterprising in- 
fant. He is a fine-looking man, tall, and rather 
slight, with a dark mustache, and very soft 
brown eyes—but he looks so melancholy. Also, 
he seems devoted to the child. Item. From the 
chatter of the somewhat countrified maiden, 
who performs the domestic work of the house- 
hold, I learn that the new arrival is a widower, 
a New Yorker, and his name is Rutherford. I 
fancy it is Edgar Rutherford, who married the 
Boston belle, Miss Throgmorton. I think she 
died abroad. Now, if you were but here, my 
dear sympathetic little Dot, what a chance you 
would have to play the part of consoler, pro- 
vided Larry didn’t interfere. As for me, I take 
long walks in the morning, and in the evenings 
amuse myself by watching my neighbors. It’s 
dreadfully demoralizing; and I believe that if 
I lived long in a country village, I should get 
to be an inveterate gossip.” 

Truth to tell, Kitty did grow rather ennuyce 
after a week of the above desperate solitude. 
Mattie would not make up her mind to anything 
decided; and poor Allyn grew on the verge of 
despair, and drove Kitty nearly wild. One 
morning they had a very stormy scene, in 
which Kitty came to the rescue, and scolded 
them both vigorously for half an hour, winding 
up by an exhortation not to embitter the mo- 
ments in which they were lucky enough to be 
together. After which, Miss Kitty put on her 
shade-hat, and started off for a regular tramp. 
She had explored pretty nearly all the vicinity; 
so, to-day she concluded she would go to a dis- 
tant farm, the white house of which she could 
just see peeping through the trees. As she 
started out of the door, she saw a wagon at the 
neighboring gate, in which the young gentle- 
man in Knickerbockers was standing, calling 
loudly for “papa,” and screaming, “whoa!” 
at the horse. 
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“Why doesn’t Mr. Rutherford do a charit- 
able act, and ask me to accompany him instead 
of that infant?” mused Kitty, putting up her 
parasol—‘‘very stupid of him! I wonder if 
widowers are good company! Mr. Rutherford 
looks as if he might have something original in 
him. But as he hasn’t vouchsafed me a stray 
glance yet, he evidently is not a ladies’ man,” 

Kitty was rather a rapid walker, and she 
accomplished the distance in about an hour; 
but she found she had taken the road which 
led past the back, instead of the front of the 
place, and she cogitated some minutes whether 
she should get over the fence, or try a longer 
walk round. She finally decided upon the 
fence. Now it was rather high, and New York 
girls are not adepts at climbing fences, gene- 
rally speaking, so, in Jumping over, she caught, 
somehow, the sleeve of her pretty lilac muslin, 
and rip it went! open to the shoulder, leaving 
her white arm and neck bare. 

“Pleasant!” thought Kitty, in dismay. “I 
can go on to the house, however, and ask the 
people to give me a needle and thread to mend 
matters. Oh, mercy!” with a violent jump— 
“there’s a dog!” 

Now Kitty is dreadfully afraid of dogs, and 


she says this was a remarkably ferocious one. 
Atany rate, his dogship did not apparently ap- 
prove of the intruder, for he gave a deep growl, 


and showed his teeth ominously. So Kitty 
started to run, in the direction of the house, 
as fast as possible. Of course, the dog gave 
chase, and they had a rapid race of it. Kitty 
was going so fast, and was so intent upon dis- 
tancing her enemy, that she did not turn out of 
the more direct way for a pile of boards that 
layin her path. Now these boards had been 
put there by the farmer to cover up an old well 
that had fallen into disuse; and it just happened 
that one of them was loose. Kitty did not know 
that, of course, so, up goes the board, and 
plump! down goes Miss Kitty into the well. 
Not being one of the screaming kind, she only 
gave one terrified gasp as she fell, and then 
recovered breath to find herself standing on 
her feet, fortunately, with the water only about 
to her waist. After a minute or so, her terror 
passed away, and her eyes growing accustomed 
to the dim light, she surveyed the situation. 
Then she began to laugh! I do believe Kitty 
Gordon would laugh, under any circumstances, 
at her own expense; her fun and elasticity of 
spirits is perfectly irrepressible. 

“Well,” said Kitty, gleefully, addressing the 
dog, who stood looking down at her amazedly 
through the hole, “I hope you're satisfied! 











The idea of landing me at, the bottom of a well. 
How am I ever going to get out again? Keep 
on,” for the dog. immediately began to bark 
and howl at her; ‘only, don’t you dare to come 
down here, you beast! If you. do, P’ll drown 
you, as sure as my name's Kitty.” 

The dog continued to bark, and Kitty to 
laugh at him; and in the course of a few 
minutes she heard a man’s voice say, 

‘“‘Rover! Rover! What’s the matter, sir?” 
Then a child’s shrill treble, 

“Oh, papa! somebody’s got into the well!” 
and to her mingled amusement and dismay, 
Mr. Rutherford’s grave face looked down. at 
her. 

‘‘Good-morning,” said Kitty, with politeness. 

Mr. Rutherford certainly will never forget 
the tableau. The damp, gloomy well, with the 
bright sunlight streaming through the broken 
board, and a young lady, with lovely turquoise 
eyes and snowy shoulders, laughing archly up 
in his face. He was so struck with surprise 
that he stood perfectly still, looking at, her. 

“T am Miss Gordon,” said Kitty, demurely; 
‘and I believe you are my neighbor, Mr. 
Rutherford. Please excuse the informality of 
the introduction, in consideration that I am, 
like truth, at the bottom of a well, However, 
don’t consider it your duty to leave me there! 
I assure you I did not come to steal cherries, 
and the spoons are safe!” 

Mr. Rutherford burst into a hearty laugh, 
Kitty’s absurd grayity was irresistibly funny, 
not to speak of her coolness under the combina- 
tion of disadvantages. ‘‘My dear young lady,” 
said he, recovering himself, ‘‘do let me relieve 
you from such an uncomfortable predicament, 
Harry, my boy, run as fast as you can back to 
the house, and tell farmer Gibson to send two 
of his men here, and a ladder.” 

The boy rushed off to execute the errand; 
but, although the farmer and his men came as 
speedily as was possible, Kitty found herself ex- 
periencing several very uncomfortable shivers 
before the united efforts of the company landed 
her on terra firma. And then she became at last 
conscious of the rent in her dress, and blushed 
deeply as she saw Mr. Rutherford’s grave eyes 
glance at it. 

“You'd better hurry along,” said the farmer, 
good-humoredly, with just the least twinkle of 
merriment in his eyes; “‘my old woman must 
give the young lady a hot sling 0’ some sort, to 
prevent her taking cold. Just to think you 
should have fallen down the old well! And to 
be afeard of Rover—the quietest dog.” 

Kitty sped along over the ground, on Mr. 
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Rutherford’s arm, as fast as her dripping dress 
would allow, only desirous of getting a shawl, 
and going home as soon as possible. She soon 
found she must make the best of it, for Mrs. 
Gibson took her off up stairs, and insisted upon 
Kitty’s exchanging her wet clothing for some 
of her own dry apparel. The clean calico was 
immense for Kitty’s dainty, trim figure; and 
she looked regretfully at her lilac muslin, tear 
and all, as she left the room. When they finally 
returned down stairs, the good woman gave her 
a strong dose of spirits; and though Kitty laugh- 
ingly protested against it, Mr. Rutherford stood 
by the table, and made her drink it up, to the 
last drop. 

‘And now, Miss Gordon,” said that gentle- 
man, when Kitty had thanked Mrs. Gibson, 
with due politeness, “if you are ready, I shali 
be happy to take you home in my wagon.” 

Kitty announced that she was; and after a 
kindly farewell to the good country people, 
found herself perched up in the wagon, Harry 
on her knee, and Harry’s papa holding the 
reins. After she got over her sense of the 


ludicrous side of the proceeding, and success- 
fully strangled her wicked propensity to laugh, 
she made herself very charming to Mr. Ruther- 


ford, and, in return, found him so agreeable 
and well-informed, that she was secretly en- 
chanted with the result of her morning’s ex- 
ploits. As for the juvenile member of the party, 
Master Harry, he was so pleased with his new 
acquaintance, that before they reached home, 
he whispered in her ear, shyly, that he wanted 
to give her his “New bu-ti-ful, stlver watch !” 
which remark his papa overheard, and laugh- 
ingly congratulated Kitty upon having made a 
conquest, as the said watch was Harry’s greatest 
treasure. 

Of course, when she drove up to the door in 
such novel company, Allyn and Mattie were 
slightly amazed, and made all manner of fun of 
Kitty’s amusing adventure, especially when 
they found out that Mr. Rutherford was a 
widower. Allyn gravely declared that it was 
all a preconcerted arrangement on Kitty’s part, 
to become-acquainted with the fascinating Mr. 
Rutherford; in fact, there was no end to his 
quizzing. Such being the case, Kitty did not 
think it necessary to communicate to anybody 
that her morning walks were no longer solitary 
after this. It was really astonishing how often 
she saw in the distance, advancing to meet her, 
the Knickerbockers, and the prancing feet 
attached, and walking gravely behind the boy, 
his distinguished-looking papa. Also, it was 


quite wonderful how Mr. Rutherford’s face $ 





gradually lost its melancholy during Kitty’s 
month’s visit. But, as I said before, Kitty 
carried some sort of witchcraft about her; s0, 
perhaps, he was not much to blame. It was 
always an enigma to me, however, that Allyn 
and Mattie were so dreadfully obtuse. To be 
sure, they were accustomed to Kitty’s thoughtful 
way of leaving them to their own devices; but 
they might have been interested enough, I think, 
to find out whether tne poor little thing was 
left alone all the time. At any rate, Kitty 
announced one morning that she was going 
home. 

“Going home!” cried Mattie, transfixed. 

“Yes,” said Kitty, resolutely, ‘“‘and Allyn is 
going, too. He has been here quite long enough, 
and so have I.” 

“But,” said Mattie, with downcast eyes, “I 
have just made up my mind that I cannot do 
without him.” 

“Very well,” answered Kitty, with an arch 
toss of her head, ‘‘then I can see no help for it— 
you must come, too. What tiresome people you 
both are! Don’t you see, your father knows 
all about it?” 

““Knows—what?” gasped Mattie. 

“‘My dear,” responded Kitty, with virtuous 
indignation, ‘‘I despise any clandestine per- 
formances; and I knew there was nothing for 
it but a downright row, and there’s a settlement 
of affairs, one way or the other. So I coaxed 
my dear, amiable papa to advocate the cause 
with yours, and, after a great many pros and 
cons, they have concluded that you and Allyn 
may have your own way at the end of six 
months’ probation. I didn’t tell you while the 
storm was going on, as you and Allyn have 
contrived to make each other sufficiently un- 
comfortable without any foreign element. So 
I can give you my consent to be just as happy 
as you like. Don’t smother me, Mattie! But 
your example has been contagious—I aceepted 
Mr. Edgar Rutherford two days ago!” 

Kitty never gave me any lucid aecount of 
what Mattie said or did, for when she got just 
here in her narrative, she always burst out 
laughing. But when I went to see my dear 
Kitty, on her return to New York, and she told” 
me she was regularly “engaged,” I felt inclined 
to beat her on the spot for treating me so. 

“You see, Miss Dot,” said Mr. Rutherford, 
who was with us at the time, Kitty havirg intro- 
duced me, and electrified me in nearly the same 
breath, which, I insist, was very unfair in 
her, “it was all the force of circumstances. 
Kitty knew her last pair of lovers were safely 
provided for, and she was spoiling for some- 
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body to take care of; so she took me, purely to 
keep herself occupied.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Kitty, with becoming 
indignation; ‘“‘I never knew that ennui was an 
incentive to love! And I don’t believe such 
heresy. Don’t mind him, Dot; it was all the 
irresistible attraction of my favorite number. 
You know, Edgar, that Dot says my most ap- 
propriate soubriquet is ‘Number Three;’ and I 
am beginning to be a convert to her opinion, 
and feel uncomfortable out of my niche. Some- 
body to take care of! Indeed, monsieur, I should 
like to know if you and Harry do not need me 
to make the party complete? Come here, 
Harry!” the restless Knickerbockers stopped 





their prancing, and the little chubby hand was 
put confidingly in Kitty’s, ‘‘and tell papa that 
three is the very best number in the language.” 

‘*You will always be first with me,” said Mr. 
Rutherford, fondly; and his eyes rested on 
Kitty’s blushing face with a look of absolute 
adoration. 

It’s all very well for Kitty to joke, as that’s 
her normal condition; but, for my part, I am 
delighted to think she is so radiantly happy. 
Though, single or married, she will always be 
my dear, faithful, warm-hearted Kitty—the 
jolliest chum, and the truest friend in the 
whole world. 

N. B. Fred is engaged to Coralie Riverg! 


A BROTHER’S PORTRAIT. 


BY HORACE 


Down from the wall of our lonely room, 

Half in shadow and half in light, 
Silent and motionless through the gloom, 

A watcher still gazes all day and night. 
Little we thought, but a year ago, 

That our hearts should sigh and our eyes be dim; 
That the Unseen River should moaning flow, 
Dividing the loved from our sight below, 

And this, this shadow be all of him! 


Little we knew, when we saw him place 
It there with his living hand, 

That this should be left, with its spirit-face, 
Linking our souls to the Spirit Land; 

Calling us back from the paths that stray, 
Winning the heart from its treasures vain, 

Beckpning on to a brighter day, 

Whose dawning shall banish earth’s dreams away, 
On the other side of this stormy main. 





B. DURANT. 


Cold are his hands that hung thee there, 
One day on our cottage wall; 
Vanished the smile that he used to wear; 
Silent his steps in the lonely hall. 
Up on the hillside, amongst the dead, 
Sadly we buried him in his prime; 
There, softly he sleeps in his narrow bed, 
Crushed like a reed ’neath the Pale King’s tread— 
Dead with the leaves in the Autumn-time. 


Shadow of earth! Image of one 
Who, living, was like to thee! 

Gone, like the dew in the morning sun— 
Drifted away o’er the silent sea; 

Back to that cheek and that dreaming eye; 
Back to that brow with a glow of bliss, 

Like the crimson flush on tlre dawning sky, 

A light steals down from the world on high— 
And we scarce can think he is gone from this. 
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THEN 


BY 


Tue hills were purple in the twilight haze; 
Eastward the full-moon showed her silver rim; 

And whitely o’er the land-locked chain of bays 
The damp, cool sea-fog on the breeze sailed in. 


They stood together by the garden-gate, 
Lengthening the sweet, sad moments as they might; 
The West sky lost its crimson, and, like fate, 
Upon their heads fell down the weeping night. 
He held her hand, and all his ardent face 
Grew radiant at the touch so subtly sweet; 
This old, old earth, for him, had gained new grace, 
And turned to love and Heaven beneath his feet. 


He said his love was like the eternal hills— 
Steadfast, unchanging as their line of blue; 
And in the quiet of the Autumn stills, 
He gave his solemn promise to be true. 


AND 


CLARA 





nO ow . 
AUGUSTA. 


She trusted him. Women were made to trust— 
It is their instinct. Strange, they never think 
That idols crumble oft to veriest dust, 
And joy and full cups break on the fountain’s brink. 


To-night—this Wintry night of frost and snow— 
She sits alone, sad eyed, with silver hair; 

Her cheek has lost its roundness and its glow, 
And all her features are deep-lined with care 


And he? within a crowded city’s din 

Ile has a home of splendor, grand and cold; 
A black-haired woman reigns in pride within; 

Her hair was like the sunshine’s living gold. 
Well, life is life—and very brief at best; 

We do not live and leave grief’s ways untrod; 
Happy if, when we go to seek our rest, 

Our sorrows have not made us false to God. 





BESSIE. 


BY LOUISE CHAN 


“Yus, the grave is green, and well kept, as § 


you say. Itisina pretty spot. She liked just 
such nooks—the shelter of this great, gray 
rock, over which the elm-trees hang, with the 
tinkling brook going by near enough at hand, 
so you can hear its voice as you sit here in the 
still afternoon. I would have given my life to 
please Bessie Armstrong when she was alive. 
It was a little thing to lay her, when she was 
dead, where she would have chosen.” 

We were silent then for a few moments, he 
sitting beside the grave with his face in his 
hands, and I listening to the voice of the brook, 
the hum of the insects, the breath of the wind 
among the trees, or the drowsy notes of the few 
birds who broke the stillness of the June after- 
noon. At last the man—Giles Seabury his 
name was—lifted his head, and began to watch 
the movements of a golden-haired child, who 
was pulling at a little distance some early wild- 
figwers. I, meanwhile, looked at him, and tried 
to gather from face and figure what manner of 
man he was. I had been in the little village 
for three weeks, and knew him, as I did most 
others in that small place, by name; but knew 
nothing more about him till I came upon him 
this afternoon beside the grave. I was no good 
physiognomist, or his face was not legible—it 
told me few secrets. 

I should have said it was a hard face, but for 
the gleam I had seen in the eyes, the quiver 
round the mouth, when he called the name of 
Bessie Armstrong. The features were rugged, 
with only the attraction of an austere manli- 
ness. You felt, in looking at him, that he would 
never swerve from his integrity; but you gath- 
ered no hint of his capacity for a boundless, 
unselfish, unfailing love—for a fidelity which 
held in it the elements of knighthood. His 
figure was strongly built, but a little bent; his 
hands were toil-hardened; his clothes similar 
in fashion and quality to those of the practical, 
working farmers in any of our New England 
towns. There was little about him, it seemed 
to me, to charm the fancy of an imaginative 
woman; and I wondered if this Bessie Arm- 
strong, who loved flowers, and trees, and run- 
ning water, would have shrined so rude an 
image in her heart. With a longing to find 
out the story, I said, gently, 
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“‘Then you cared for her very much?” 

He looked keenly at me. 

“So you want to hear the story. Well, why 
not? You are one of the strangers in the yil- 
lage; summer swallows, here to-day, there to- 
morrow. It will harm neither Bessie or me. 
Yes, I did care for her. It would have been 
better if I had cared less. The good book says 
something, doesn’t it, about keeping yourselves 
from idols? I made an idol of her; but my sin 
found me out, as, I take it, most sins do, soon 
or late. 

“T was ten years older than she, and I sup- 
pose that seemed a great deal to her. I had 
loved her ever since she was a little mite of a 
thing; and I used to draw her to school on my 
sled, and take her part whenever any one teazed 
or troubled her. I guess she always thought 
of me pretty much as an older brother, and that 
went against my chances for ever making her 
love me as I wanted she should; for when she 
got to be sixteen, and the prettiest girl you 
would see in a day’s journey, I began to under- 
stand my feeling for her, and to know that if 
she wasn’t my wife, no one else ever would be. 
But I let a couple of years go by without saying 
anything to her. She seemed te me just likea 
rose-bud shut in by its green calyx, as I believe 
botanists cal: it; and I wanted to wait for her 
to grow naturally into a rose, not force my 
flower into bloom too soon. I suppose other 
men have made such mistakes, maybe. It’s a 
great thing to be pioneer in a woman’s heart, 
but I did not know it then. I had seen very 
little of the world. So I let her grow up to be 
eighteen years old without ever saying one 
word to her that her brother might not have 


said. 


“T didn’t tell you that her mother was a 
widow, and Bessie was all she had. They loved 
each other more than mothers and daughters 
in general, for that reason, I suppose. I used 
to do a good many things for widow Armstrong 
about her place—a little place, just the house, 
and a meadow behind it, where she pastured 
her one cow, and a great garden at one side, 
set round with gooseberry and currant-bushes, 
and full of all manner of sweet-scented, old- 
fashioned flowers. I used to keep the garden 
in order, and do any little matter that came up 
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about the house. I might have done it all out 
of pure neighborliness, considering that Mrs. 
Armstrong was a widow, if there had been no 
Bessie in the world; but her bright smile and 
thanks sweetened anything I had to do into a 
positive pleasure. 

“One June evening I went over to carry 
them a basket of early strawberries, and found 
Bessie in a little flutter of excitement, which I 
perceived in the deeper pink of her cheek, the 
brighter glitter of her eye, before I had heard 
its cause. She was looking rarely lovely in 
ber thin blue muslin, with a rose-bud in her 
voft, bright hair. I remembered that she was 
tighteen. Soon, now—to-night, perhaps, if I 
could beguile her out into the moonlight, I 
would tell her what she was to me, and what I 
hoped she would be. But first I must chat a 
little with them both. 

“¢We are to have a boarder for the summer,’ 
Mrs. Armstrong said, when she had emptied 
my strawberries. ‘He comes next week. He 
was driving by to-day, and the place pleased 
him, and seeing us in the garden, he stopped 
and petitioned tocome here. He is a nephew of 
Judge Woodward, in the next town—so there’s 
no doubt about his being all right; and he’ll 
He didn’t seem to mind price 


pay in advance. 
at all.’ 

“<«Saw you as he passed?’ I asked, care- 
lessly. 

“<«Tt was Bessie he saw first; but she called 


me, and we both talked with him. Indeed, he 
came in for awhile, and a pleasanter spoken 
young man you never saw.’ 

“Not that night would I beguile Bessie out 
into the moonlight to hear my story. A flash 
of second sight seemed to illuminate my vision. 
I would wait, at any rate, until this danger I 
scented in the air had come and past. 

“One evening, the next week, I made an 
errand over to the widow’s cottage. They were 
all sitting in the porch outside, over which the 
Madeira vines rioted, filling the air with an 
almost oppressive fragrance. The boarder, Mr. 
Hemmingway, was there—a fiercer-looking man 
than one often sees, and yet with an expression 
in his black eyes and about his haughty lips 
which I did not like. It was a face which kept 
its own secrets. You might gaze forever into 
those eyes, and see only the reflection of your- 
self there as in a looking-glass. Still he was 
very handsome, and he looked so cool and ele- 
gant in his speckless white linen suit, that I 
felt, in my hot, black broadcloth, like an awk- 
ward boor. Nor did his conspicuous attempts 
to put me at my ease help the matter. There 
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was an air of condescension about him which 
stung me, and made it impossible for me to 
remain in his presence. So I went away, feel- 
ing as if I left my dove in the power of the 
fowler. 

“I did not see much, through the summer, of 
either the widow or Bessie. I felt myself in 
the way whenever I went there, and Mr. Hem- 
mingway’s grand airs were more than I chose 
to endure. My only hope was that Bessie was 
not a grand enough lady for him to want to 
marry her. 

“I went over early one September morning 
with a basket of pears. I thought my fine gen- 
tleman would not have left his bed, and I should 
see the widow, and possibly Bessie, for a few 
moments, without the oppression of his pre- 
sence. At the door Mrs. Armstrong stood, her 
face stained with weeping, wringing helpless 
hands. When she saw me she drew a note 
from her pocket, and gave it to me silently, as 
if she dared not trust herself to speak. It was 
in Bessie’s writing—a few most fond and tender 
words, but yet a farewell. She was going away 
with Mr. Hemmingway, going to be his wife. 
She had not asked any consent for fear of re- 
fusal. She had thought it easier to get away, 
like this, without the misery of any set parting. 
She knew her mother would forgive her, for 
she knew how her mother had loved her. As 
I read, it seemed to me my very heart turned 
to gall and bitterness. When I handed the note 
back to her I said—it frightened me afterward 
to remember it, 

««¢God will curse her. She has forsaken her 
best friend, and he will forsake her.’ 

“Mrs. Armstrong shuddered. 

*¢ «Qh, Giles!’ she said, ‘for the love of heaven 
don’t you say such awful things. It wasn’t Bes- 
sie’s doing—it never was Bessie’s doing. My 
girl loved her mother. I want you to go after 
them. They would have to wait till eight 
o’clock at Pentonville before they could get 
the train, and there’s almost an hour left. 
Don’t you think you could do it?’ 

“I looked into the white, despairing face, 
where just this one ray of hope gleamed. It 
was ten miles to the car-station, but I would 
try. 

‘‘Five minutes before car-time I rode a reek- 
ing horse into Pentonville. They stood upon 
the depot platform—he hauglity, and strong, 
and masterful as ever, she clinging to his arm 
shrinkingly and timidly, yet with a fondness I 
understood, and which pierced me to the soul. 
I went up to her. 

««¢Bessie,’ I said, ‘you are breaking your 
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mother’s heart by leaving her in this way. 
Only come back, and be married there. You 
need not fear that she will oppose you. Only 
bid her good-by, only kiss her once more and 
take her blessing—that is all she asks. For 
God’s sake, don’t leave her like this.’ 

‘Tears swam in Bessie’s eyes and overflowed 
on her pale, pretty cheeks. She looked im- 
ploringly at her lover. ‘Oh, Gerard!’ I heard 
her say; and then he bent his head to catch a 
few words more, so lowly spoken that I could 
only gather their import from her pleading 
face, and his reply, polite but firm. 

“«*You must choose for yourself, Bessie. J 
cannot go back. The steamer sails to-morrow, 
and I must be in Boston by noon to-day. You 
do not know all you are to me; but I say no- 
thing of my own feelings., I leave you free to 
choose between me and your mother. Youcan 
best tell which you would find it easiest to live 
without.’ 

‘With that he turned away and paced up 
and down the platform, as if to leave her to 
make her ownelection. She turned toward me, 
her pale face quivering with emotion. 

*¢¢Go back without me, Giles, and tell mother 
I am not worth her mourning after. We are to 
be married in Boston this afternoon, ard to 
start to-morrow for Europe. There is no time 
to go back, unless I give him up, and I am not 
strong enough for that. He is more to me than 
my hope of heaven.’ 

‘Just then the car-whistle sounded, and Mr. 
Hemmingway came up, offered his arm to her 
with an air of assurance, and bowed to me with 
the cool, haughty grace, which always angered 
me like a blow. Her sad, lovely face glanced 
back at me from a window for an instant, as 
the train flashed away. Then I mounted my 
spent horse and rode slowly home. After all, I 
had been but a poor, faithless friend. If I had 
known more of the world I should have gone to 
Boston on that train, and seen those two mar- 
ried. I blamed myself for that in the years 
afterward; so much that I could not find it in 
my heart to blame Bessie at all. 

“IT rode back, and told her mother how my 
errand had sped. She never uttered one word 
of complaint or reproach, but she was a changed, 
broken-down woman from that hour. 

“Four years went on, and through them all 
we never heard one word of Bessie. I lived 
alone, with a housekeeper and a chore-boy, in 
the house where I used to hope Bessie would 
be mistress. I was growing old. At thirty-two, 
with my grizzled hair, and the deep lines in my 
face, most people would have taken me for past 





forty. But I had no interest in making the best 
of myself. I was done with hope, and memory 
was pain. So I worked hard days, trying to 
keep thought under, and read late into the 
nights. 

“One chilly autumn night I sat over my books 
as usual. It was just past midnight when a 
knock came, clear and sharp, on my window- 
pane. I had been reading the ‘Night Side of 
Nature,’ and my first thought was of some 
ghostly visitor. ‘What is it?’ I asked, as I 
opened the window. The answer came, clear 
and earnest, in a well-known, well-loved voice, 

“«It is I, Giles, your old friend.’ 

“TI went to the door and opened it, and let 
her in—the girl who should have been my wife. 
But she was so thin and frail, she might almost 
have been the spirit I fancied her at first. Her 
great eyes looked with a strange brightness out 
of her white face; and standing there in the light 
of my reading-lamp, I could see that her fair 
hair was turning gray already. Poor child, 
only twenty-two. 

‘¢*T have traveled far,’ she said, ‘and I want 
to lay my little one out of my arms, and sit by 
your fire and rest: May I, Giles?’ 

“TI would have spoken if I could, but some- 
thing choked me. I motioned to a lounge, and 
she took out from her shawl a little creature 
with glittering golden hair, such as hers had 
been once. 

“‘¢Poor little Bess,’ she said, as she laid 
the child down, ‘she is so tired, she sleeps 
heavily.’ 

‘Then she sat down herself by my fire, which 
I heaped afresh with wood. I wondered why 
she had come, rising so like a ghost out of this 
long silence, and why she had come to me; but 
I would not mar the freedom of my welcome 
by asking her any questions. At last she 
spoke, 

«««T saw your light, Giles, and came here be- 
cause I dared not disturb mother so suddenly. 
I feared, too, to go to the old home; I am not 
worthy to set my feet on its threshold, and I 
will not until she has given me leave. I never 
was married to that man. He promised, when 
one and another obstacle arose that day in Bos- 
ton, that the ceremony should be performed on 
shipboard; and afterward he was always ready 
with excuses, or else he would be so angry that 
I was afraid. I ought to have left him at any 
risk, any cost—but I couldn’t, I loved him so. 
I couldn’t even be wretched, for my great love 
for him swallowed up reason and conscience 
until baby came, and I felt not good enough to 
be her mother. We were ip Italy, then, and! 
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was helpless. I had no one but him; and though 
my conscience began to goad me to madness, 
there seemed nothing I could do. Besides, I 
never doubted, never once, that he would be 
true to me forever. A year ago we came home, 
and last week he was married to another woman. 
He would have given me money enough to take 
care of me through life, for he could not be in- 
different to me or his child; but I would only 
take what would bring me here. When the 
day breaks you must go to my mother, and 
tell her the truth before she opens her doors 
to me.’ 

“TI think I could not have answered her, my 
heart was swelling so with curses against that 
man. If I had spoken, it must have been to 
utter them; but just then the little one threw 
up her arms, and cried, and the poor girl-mother 
forgot my silence in soothing her and hushing 
her‘on her bosom. 

“When the dawn came, I went over to widow 
Armstrong’s cottage. She answered my knock 
herself, and something she read in my face 
roused in her an intuition of what had come. 
She put her hand against the door to steady 
herself, and her breath came fast. 

“*Tell me quick, Giles,’ she said. ‘You have 
news of Bessie!’ 

“TI made her go in and sit down, and then I 
told her all Bessie had said to me, word for 
word. When she had heard me through, she 
rose eagerly. 

“Did she think, Giles, that sorrow, or 
shame, or sin, could shut a child, an only 
child, out of her mother’s heart? Come, Giles, 
come!’ 

“She had caught a shawl near at hand, and 
tied a hood over her hair, and, frail woman as 
she was, she hurried me breathlessly across the 
fields. I led her into the room where Bessie 
sat. There was one cry of love from both lips, 
and then I saw them in each other’s arms and 
elosed the door upon them softly. When I went 
back, Mrs. Armstrong was sitting on a low 
chair before the fire, holding baby Bessie in 
her arms, and crooning an old song to her, with 
such a look of content upon her face as I 
had not seen since Bessie went away. She 
took them both home that day, just as she had 
taken them into her heart, without reserve or 
question. t 

“All that winter Bessie seemed to be fading 
away; but when the spring came, I thought she 
would mend; and through those winter months 
§ purpose was growing steadily into my soul. 
Just as she was, she was more to me than any- 
thing else on earth; and just as she was, even 
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a mark for this world’s scorn, I longed to shelter 
her and her child from all coming sorrows in 
my home and heart. Her mother had suffered 
so much that she held the world now by a very 
frail tenure; and when she was gone, who was 
there for Bessie but me? I felt a secret joy in 
the thought of being to her an earthly pro- 
vidence. 

“One day in March I went to see her, full 
of this purpose. I found her looking more 
like her old self—a bright, warm color in her 
cheeks, and an unwonted light in her eyes. I 
took courage, and showed, her my heart—how 
long and well I had loved her, how faithfully 
and entirely I loved her now. When I had 
done, she was sobbing passionately. 

“¢Oh!’ she cried, ‘I am not worth such 
love! I am worth no human love, except my 
mother’s, who forgives, and my baby’s, who 
knows nothing better. Even if I could care 
for you, in that way, I would not let you link 
your unstained life to the wreck of mine. But 
I couldn't. There never could be any kindling 
again of that dead flame. Its very ashes are 
warmer than any new fire.’ 

“And seeing the unnatural glitter of her 
eyes, holding her feverish hands, I felt all the 
force of her words, and took myself and my 
dead hope out of her sight. I never pained 
her by anything like that again. 

‘But the days afterward were few—in April 
she died. The pink beauty of her cheeks, which 
had given me hope, had been the token of her 
doom. We buried her here, in this nook she 
had loved; and I put this cross at her head— 
emblem of her suffering, and promise of her 
hope.” 

“Only twenty-three when she died,” I said, 
sadly; ‘‘and yet she had sounded the whole 
gamut of life, and found its last chord despair. 
Does her mother live yet?” 

“No; she lingered through the summer, and 
in the fall I laid her beside her dead husband. 
I took little Bessie home—my sole gain out of 
so much pain and loss.” 

And just then the golden-haired child I had 
seen at a little distance, having finished her 
flower-gathering, came up and hung a wreath 
on the marble cross at the head of the grave. 
As the man, Giles Seabury, took her hand to 
lead her away, the sunset radiance glittered 
in her hair, and its rosy brightness flushed 
her face, till she looked to me like a child- 
angel, sent to bear healing to that lonely 
heart; and I understood how, in*the midst 
of judgment, the Father had remembered 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I am a rapid young woman. I make that de-3 Then there’s Matilda; she wants to be called 
claration in the outset, because I dare say it : Mathilde—but I’d die before I would call her 
will shock proper people—and I like to shock 3 so! I name her Melancholy Mat and Titivating 
them. Tilda, and everything else that’s an aggrava- 

I wanted to call these papers by some name ; tion; and I will-while she’s such a nasty old 
expressive of my peculiar attribute; but these $ cat, in spite of her simperings and her poetical 
magazine publishers have their fancies, and ; quotations. She hates me, and you may as well 
don’t like to shock people, so I was obliged to } know it in the start. 
cast about for something a little smooth and She did the sentimental! Now, it’s my belief 
romantic. I hate it myself, and so I tell you; 3 that style went out when Lord Byron did; any- 
and I hate my own name, and always did—it is } how, see what it has brought her to! She’s 
a namby-pambyish misnomer, and that’s what } twenty-seven years old, and wears long ring- 
it is! I ought to have been called Diana, or } lets, and talks about “we young girls,” and her 
Josephine, or anything that has a jolly nick- } neck is scraggy, and her elbows are as sharp 
name that sounds like a boy’s. It has been a ; as exclamation points; and that’s what she has 
perplexity and a drawback to me ever since I } come to with her sighing, and her pining, and 
set out in my career—but I am not to blame. I} her Lord Byron—and it serves her right. 
was not my own godmother; nobody is, I sup- So I teld aunt Mazy I meant to be fast; and 
pose, though, I am sure, my sister Arabella is } though she was a little shocked at first, she 
old enough to be hers, blue spectacles and all; } gave in as she always does, if you step on her 
and Matilda is not so much behind, in spite of } hard enough; for she’s a dear soul and loves 
her airs and graces. ; me, and I never snub her as that sighing Tilda 

But, bless me, I am getting things dreadfully does. 
mixed, and so I had better see if I can’t finda: Aunt and I were alone in the country last 
head or tail somewhere. ; summer—for I only came out since we got back 

First, let me tell you how I came to take to $ this autumn; but about that in its place. I’m £0 
the jolly, fast dodge—that’s slang, of course. S fast I get ahead of myself, when I made up my 
Oh! I know lots of it, and I use lots that I don’t } 3 mind. The girls had both gone; Arabella was 
understand any more than Arabella does the $ off on a geological tour with some of her learned 
big Greek books she pretends to read when the ‘ friends, who carried stupid, old owls of wise 
parson is about; but it makes proper people ; bachelors in their train; and ’Tilda had gone to 
roll up their eyes to hear me, till they look like § : Saratoga with Mrs. Sheridan Sheribles. 
choked monkeys, or dandies who have drawn 3 Of course, you know Mrs. Sheribles—she’s at 
their neck-tyes too tight; but la! that’s one i the apex of society, and people lie down in the 
comparison, after all. $ dust for her to walk over; and once she was a 

Yes, I wanted to be fast! Every girl, when ¢ bar-maid, and after that she was a widow, and 
she comes out in society, must adopt a style, ; S always she’s a born Satan—but no matter. Old 
aunt Mazy says. Aunt Mazy lives with us and } 3 Sheribles could buy the whole of Muncy Hill 
does propriety, because papa and mamma went ; ten times over; and she has more diamonds 
to be seraphs before I can remember—so I cast § than Eugenie, and carriages enough. to have 
about for a style. $ given all Solomon’s court an airing—so, of 

Arabella, I suppose, had done it when she 3 course, people idolize her. 
shipped her shell; and a pretty business she? You may wonder she took ’Tilda. So did! 
made of it, trying the learned dodge, and study- $ at first, till I saw that fool of a ’Tilda thought 
ing long words, and hunting beetles, and making Gregory Dasher had fallen in love with her; 
a guy of herself generally. It has brought her} and Mrs. Sheribles wanted to flirt with Gre- 
to blue spectacles and wrinkles,.and skin and ; § gory, and ’Tilda answered for a blind. Bah! 
bone, and thirty-five for a birthday, and to lead } : you can’t fool me, I was born too late in the 
apes, (hunt in Shakspeare for the meaning of ; century. 
of that,) and that’s what the learned dodge has} So, being alone with aunt Mazy, I decided 
b: teat her to. 3 on my style, for I meant to come out this winter 
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in spite of ’Tilda and her claws. I ought to 
have been out a yearago. Why, I was seven- 
teen last July; but that old cat kept me under. 

I just went to work to learn all sorts of things 
that a fast girl ought to know—and a pretty 
time I had of it. The only thing that wasn’t a 
trial was the riding horseback. I can ride like 
an English duchess, and I own it. But, dear 
me, I wanted to learn to row a boat; to fire a 
pistol without screaming; to have all sorts of 
odd words at my tongue’s end; and to pretend 
to understand lots of things that I didn’t. 

I did it pretty well, because I was deter- 
mined; but sometimes I hated it, and wished 
one needn’t have a style; but there was no use 
moaning—I hadn’t the regulation of society in 
my own hands, and I must do the best I could 
with such means as I had. 

That pistol business—bless you, I never could 
get over shutting my eyes when I pulled the 
trigger; and that interfered with the correct- 
ness of my aim, and I had to scream when the 
report deafened me—but I was not to be stop- 
ped by trifles. 

My cousin, Bob Rider, and the Lacy boys, 
were staying up at the Lacys’ place, and they 
helped me. I just told them outright what I 


meant, and what I wanted; and they helped me 
like trumps, and vowed it was much jollier 
than the nonsense most girls attempted when 
they came out. 

I tell you the truth, because I’m not a lying 
thing—lying goes with the sentimental style, 


according to my experience. What with the 
boys encouragement, and the interference by a 
set of old tabbies, who thought they had a right 
to lecture me because they had known me all 
my life, and my own natural dizzy head, that 
is no better than a feather at the best, I did a 
thousand things that I am frightened at when 
Ilook back; and I’ve cried myself to sleep many 
a time on account of them—but I'd die before 
I'd own it to anybody but you. 

I rode horseback in a blue jockey, with a 
long scarlet feather in my cap; you think that 
was bad taste—you’re a fool! There’s a shade 
of blue that a bit of scarlet lights up in a won- 
derful way, and I wore it. They were trying 
to get up fox-hunts in the English style, and I 
was at the head of everything. We never had 
but one run, though, and dearly enough it cost 
the men. 

Away we went—the start was a picture; three 
Muney Hill fellows rolled off their horses be- 
fore we got out of Lacy’s grounds. Miss Push 
lost her water-fall, and it landed on cousin 
Bub’s cap, and I pinned it there; and he wore 





it till we got back, and Miss Push nearly died 

in a fit. Away we dashed up the road, over 

a rail fence, and down went more horses and 

more men; across the trout brook, up the hill, 

bang into farmer Hansom’s orchard; and he 

stopped us, the maddest old chap you ever saw; . 
and come to find out it was only a weasel the 

dogs had routed out, after all. 

Mr. Hansom was going to thrash the boys on 
the spot, and send the whole lot to prison; and 
they were all tolerably frightened; and dis- 
covered that trying to live a chapter out of an 
English novel was a very different thing from 
reading it. 

But I just got off my horse and told him all 
about it, and before I was through, said he, 

“T tell you what, Miss Car’line, yew might 
ride right thru my kitching, ef you wanted to!” 

I invited him to go back with us and look at 
the dead and wounded—such fun! Miss Push 
sat screaming in a mud-puddle; Count Theo- 
phile de Riveire, that Frenchman people make 
such a fuss over, and who looks like a tiger 
that had been brought up a valet, was hitched 
fast on a picket-fence, and his horse stood ata 
little distance, eyeing him for a fool; and one 
Muncy Hill chap, that had told me about riding 
a steeple-chase with Lord Somebody, when he 
was in England, lay by the side of the road, 
with his coat split up the back like a locust; 
and the other Muncy Hillers had limped over 
to the Lacy’s house, and were drinking sherry- 
cobblers on the lawn; and one had a black eye, 
and another a sprained wrist, and the whole 
lot of them looked disconsolate enough. 

All the people in the neighborhood had gath- 
ered at the Lacys to see us off; and all the tab- 
bies were ready to pitch on me. But as we 
rode up the avenue, cousin Bob said, 

‘Keep a stiff upper-lip;’”’ and, indeed, I was 
so excited that I was ready for anything. 

Nothing had happened to Bob or me, or the 
Lacy boys, and up the lawn we dashed; and I 
put my horse clean over a laurestine thicket, 
and pulled him in at the hall-door, and blew a 
great blast on a little gold bugle Bob had given 
me, and looked at the tabbies and laughed. 

The men got about me and praised me, and 
told me how handsome I looked. I shouldn’t 
have believed them; but when I saw the girls 
go glum, and first one said something spiteful, 
and another tried to make me think my hair 
wag coming down, I knew I did look my best. 

We had a charming morning, and I suppose 
I acted like a witch; and even aunt Mazy 
seemed a little troubled, till she saw how the 
men praised me and crowded about me, then 
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she thought it must be all right, because her 
creed is that you must please them, no matter 
what the women think. : 

But if I did say daring things, which { didn’t 
in the least understand, and did slap the Lacy 
-boys with my whip, and taste a sherry-cob- 
bler—and very nasty it was—that was no reason 
why a stranger, and a man at that, and for 
whom I did not care two straws, in spite of his 
position and his airs, should look approvingly 
at me—but he did. 

It was that stiff Walter Wyman, and I had 
never seen him till then. He only reached the 
Lacys’ house the night before; and there had 
been so much talk about him, and all his gran- 
deur, and his talents, that I was anxious to see 
him. 

It seemed he had denounced the hunting- 
party, and told the boys it would be a failure; 
but I had not met him until, as I sat on my 
horse, with the men about and the girls looking 
pins and needles, I happened to turn my head, 
and there he was staring at me as if I had been 
a monster, and he a stupid prig as he is—nasty 
thing! I hated him from that minute. 

He was not handsome a bit, after all they had 
said—tall and pale, and with great solemn eyes, 
that looked you through and through. I wanted 
to make a mouth at him, standing there with 
his back against a pillar, and looking so indif- 
ferent and so deadly superior. 

I'd have said some sharp things to him if he 
had come up; but, would you believe it, he 
never came to be presented even! 

I was tired, somehow, and wanted to go home; 
but Mrs. Lacy would have everybody stay for 
luncheon; and whatever I might do, she petted 
me and stood by me. 

I wished it had been because she liked me. I 
thought it was for some time; but once I over- 
heard her tell that horrid Miss Push I was so 
rich, and would be such a catch for Oscar, that 
she wanted to humor me in every way. 

Oh! that miserable fortune! I wished uncle 
Jermyn had never left it to me. I declare it 
has seemed just a touchstone to show me how 
false people are! But he did leave it—a quar- 
ter of a million; and from the time I was six- 
teen I had the interest to spend as I pleased, 
because dear old uncle said, in his will, that I 
had more head than anybody about me. 

But where was I? Oh! tasting the cobbler 
and trying to like it, and seeing Walter Wyman 
look at me. 

Yes, for a minute I felt that I wanted to get 
home, and have a good cry after the excitement. 
Then my temper flashed up, and I gave him a 











look which made him turn away quicker than 
he’d moved in a month, I'll bet! 

I sounded my bugle again, and jumped off 
my horse, and cried out, 

“If I am to stay you mustn’t be slow; I’m 
not going to be smothered with dullness! Let’s 
shoot, or roll ten-pins, or something to put a 
little life in us.” 

Bob and the Lacy boys voted for pistols. It 
made me wink only to think of it; but I wasn’t 
the one to show the white feather. 

Away we started round toward the croquet- 
ground, where the boys had a target setup. A 
wonderfal thing, that, when you hit it, and rang 
the bell, out stepped a young woman in red, 
with a wreath about her temples, and very 
much astonished she looked always, when she 
was suddenly ushered into the presence with 
such a twinkling of that little bell. 

Everybody came to look on, but the men were 
all about me. I can walk in a habit, I am 
happy to say, and not look like a lame pea- 
cock, as most women do. 

None of the girls would shoot, of course; and 
they tried to make it appear very unlady-like 
in me by their pretty tremors; but I soon set- 
tled them, and managed to say so many things 
that were tolerably witty, that they were glad 
to leave me in peace. 

Bob fired, and Oscar Lacy fired, but, as it 
happened, neither hit the target plump; and 
they wanted me totry. I got the pistol in my 
hand. I talked faster than ever, because I 
wouldn’t let anybody see how nervous I was; 
but I was mortally afraid I should disgrace 
myself by shutting my eyes. 

I happened to see Walter Wyman looking at 
me again, as he leaned his back against a tree, 
just as he had leaned against the pillar, and 
looking sermons. I didn’t care then; I'd have‘ 
fired if my hand had dropped off! 

Bang went the pistol, and by accident I rang 
the bell, and out stepped the yourg woman in 
red, as if to know why her house was assaulted 
in that way; and I said more sharp things, and 
wished more than ever I was at home. 

We had a charming day—that is, any quantity 
of laughing and nonsense; and toward the last 
I wanted to be quiet from sheer fatigue. But, 
as I was going through the hall, I heard that 
Walter Wyman—he was leaning against the 
banisters now, and looking more deadly supe- 
rior than ever—say, in answer to some remark 
of that nasty Miss Push, who had got her water- 
fall on again, 

“Yes; but, poor child! it makes one sorrowful 


to see her. Has she no mother; no one to tell 
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her that this conduct, if persevered in, will 
alienate every true friend?” 

He meant me, it was certain. My blood 
boiled, and yet I wanted to cry—just as I felt 
when ’Tilda was aggravating and unjust. But 
I pretended not to see either of them, and swept 
past, singing a hunting song, and blew my 
bugle in their ears, and brought all the men 
up again. 

Aunt Mazy and I went home in the carriage 
atlast; and if she had scolded me, it would have 
kept my spirits up, but she only cooed because 
the men had admired meso. And then I hated 
it all, and myself, and everybody, and that 
statue of a Walter Wyman worst of anybody. 

I was fairly started, and I kept it up for a 
week, and the neighborhood rang. We had no 
end of fun, though I was not out; and at last 
the news reached ’Tilda, and she wrote a 
dreadful letter to aunt Mazy, which made 
Mazy cry, for she could not bear to be scolded. 
I told her not to mind, and gave her an emerald 
bracelet; and then she cheered up, although 
she trembled to think of the wizzing she would 
get when titivating ’Tilda came back. 

Would you believe it, that Walter Wyman 
managed so that he was not presented to me 
for several days, and kept away from me as if 
i had been a black spider with a bite in it? 

Yes, he did. He spoke once; but it was 
something to make me hate him worse than ever. 

I was at the Lacy’s with a lot of young 
people. I don’t know what I said, but it must 
have meant what I did not think or know, for 
the women looked scissors, and some of the 
men glanced at each other and grinned. 

Up spoke Walter Wyman, and said, 

“Miss Carry means so and so,” and gave a 
pretty sharp cut at the dandies. 

I know I must have been scarlet—I was 
frightened half to death, not knowing what 
I might have really said; but I would not 
show it. 

“Tam fortunate,” said I, in a voice as cool 
and drawling as his own, ‘‘to have so elegant 
an interpreter in a gentleman whose acquaint- 
ance I have not the honor of possessing.” 

It stung through all his superiority; he 
looked, not angry, but hurt, somehow. But I 
didn’t care how he looked, or wait to see. I 
walked straight off, with my head up, whistling 
to the dogs, and making them jump at Oscar 
Lacy’s cane, that I had in my hand. 

The next day he spoke tome. I had gone out 
shooting with Bob and the Lacy boys, and was 
Waiting for them on the trunk of a tree, and 








crying like a baby over a golden-winged wood- } might at a naughty child. 


pecker one of the cruel wretches had shot 
and brought to me, when up came Walter 
Wyman. 

I turned my head away, and pretended to be 
pulling the yellow feathers out of the poor 
bird’s wings; but he must have seen my tears, 
for he said, 

“Is there anything the matter, Miss Carry?” 

I forgot to tell you that the day before Mrs. 
Lacy introduced him to me with many wonders 
at her own carelessness, and I had stared at 
him with a bow stiffer than his own. 

‘Are you hurt?” he asked again; when I 
did not speak, being busy wiping away my 
ridiculous tears, and getting my voice in order. 

‘*Hurt?” cried I, trying to imitate the voice 
the actresses use in Lady Gay Spanker, “I’m 
pulling feathers out of this bird’s tail. Do hold 
him steady, unless you’re afraid of a little 
blood.” 

He set his lips under his long mustache, but he 
wouldn’t look angry—that was so aggravating. 

“Tam afraid I offended you yesterday,” he 
said. 

I looked at him so innocently—I know I did 
it well. 

“Yesterday?” I drawled out. 
membér seeing you.” 

I thought, certainly, he would be angry then. 
Not a bit of it, the horrid thing! He smiled a 
little, just as one might at a child that had been 
pert. 

“I spoke,” continued he, ‘because I saw that 
in your thoughtlessness and entire unconscious- 
ness, you had made a remark which small- 
minded people might misinterpret.” 

I declare I was near crying again—there was 
no safeguard but to be rude and angry. 

“T had forgotten you, sir, and your imper- 
tinence,”’ said I; “but since you remind me 
of both, excuse me for saying that I don’t wish 
to talk to you at all.” 

He paid no more attention than if I had not 
spoken—the monster! 

‘‘What a pretty bird that is,” said he. ‘It 
was a shame to kill it; and I don’t wonder you 
eried. You shall have those bright yellow 
feathers.” 

He stooped and began to pull at the bird I 
had let fall on the grass. I felt actually ashamed 
of myself; then I was more furious than ever to 
think that I could be so easily put down, when 
the whole county was talking about me and my 
vagaries. ' 

“‘T wasn’t crying,” said I, pettishly. 

He glanced up at me and smiled again, as one 
I just thought if I 
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gave in then, I might as well give up forever 
trying to be fast. 

“Yes, I was crying,” said I; ‘‘it wasado when 
I said I wasn't. A dois slang for fit, you know. 
I was crying because aunt Mazy wouldn’t let 
me wear a blouse and trousers when I came out 
shooting with the boys.” 

I thought I had settled him then; I expected 
him to go off ina spasm. Instead of that he 
smiled again. 

‘Children have odd fancies,” said he; ‘you'll 
get over them in time.” 

I thought I should burst a blood vessel, I was 
so angry. 

«‘Compared to men near forty I may be a 
ehild,” said I; ‘but I don’t care to see any but 
young fellows about me.” 

“TI am glad I am only twenty-nine,” returned 
he—and he laughed outright. ‘‘See this pretty 
yellow feather.” 

I fairly struck it out of his hand and dashed 
away into the woods, hating him more than ever. 

I ran, not caring which way; and, oh! dear 
me! I lost myself, and nearly starved to death 
before they found me. 

It seems there was a great excitement when 
I could not befound. Aunt Mazy had hysterics 
—she has them on every possible occasion; and 
the men and the dogs hunted me as if I had 
been an escaped fox, or a,Camanch chief. 

To think it should have been that Walter 
Wyman found me. I would rather have been 
buried in the marsh. 

It was growing dark. I had wandered about 
in e@ cirele till I did not know whether I was 
five miles or fifty from home; and at last I could 
not move another step, and sat flat down in the 
marsh, and thought I should die there alone, 
and be found a wet, miserable dead body. I 
was afraid, too, as anybody might have been; 
and there was a horrible sound, all of a sudden, 
that made me run a few steps, and sink down 
‘more exhausted than ever, when I discovered 
that it was only a great cat-owl giving the pre- 
monitory hoota for his concert. 

I didn’t cry. I felt sorry to think of dying; 
but I was not afraid of that; only I pittied 
myself so, somehow, as if I was pitying some- 
body else. 

“I am so young,” I said, quite aloud; ‘‘and 
I don’t want to die!” 

And somebody said, 

“Indeed, you shall not just yet!” and there 
was Walter Wyman: 

He began to pity me, and I had to ery, and 
he pitied me more; and then I fiew into a rage. 

“Tl tell you what!” I screamed, feeling just 





as aunt Mazy acts when she has hysterics, “]'q 
rather have died than you should find me! [ 
hate you! I hate you!” 

He just unfolded a great shawl he had brought 
on his arm, as if he was certain in advance that 
he should be the one to find me—the aggravating 
creature! wrapped me in it till I could not see 
or breathe, picked me up in his arms, and ran 
away with me as if I had been a baby. 

My will was good enough to kick him; but 
all the while he kept saying soft words of com- 
fort; and, finally, I lay still under the shawl, 
and had a good cry, and felt better after it. 

He carried me out to the road, where cousin 
Bob had a carriage ready—and they got me 
home. Oh, dear! the plight 1 was in! 

“Keep a stiff upper-lip, dear!’’ Bob kept 
saying; but I felt that no amount of mental 
proping could enable me to do it just then. 

Walter Wyman did not go home with us; and 
the next day I heard that he was gone. I said 
I was glad of it—and I was; and I wished | 
might never set eyes on him again. 

Well, I carried cn like a witch for two weeks 
longer, and then fitivating "Tilda came back, 
more sentimental than ever, and ten times 
crosser, because Gregory Dasher had slipped 
through her hands. 

She gave it to aunt Mazy ail sorts; but I 
stood up for aunt Mazy, and fought like a 
dragon; though, when ’Tilda scolded me, I 
would rather give in than quarrel, because | 
hated to have any real trouble with my own 
sister, and I wanted to please her if I could. 
I was a good deal richer than she, and I used 
to coax her into a little good nature with pre- 
sents; but I don’t know how it was, she took 
the things, and seemed to hate me for having 
them to give. 

When we came back to town, Bob and the 
Lacy boys tried to make me stand up for being 
‘brought out;” but ’Tilda did torment aunt 
Mazy so that I kept quiet for her sake. 

Arabella was above taking a part in our 
quarrels; she used to look at us through her 
blue spectacles, as if we had been absurd insects 
she was examining with a microscope—the only 
way in which she could bring us in sight from 
her grand elevation—and beg us not to disturb 
her cogitations by our frivolous chatter. 

She was busy getting up a pamphlet about 
some ology or other, and had more bits of odd 
stones and beetles, and frouzy professors about 
than ever, and cared little whether I came out 
or staid in. I could not interfere with ber 
learned society and their reunions. Goodness 
knows I didn’t want to, only I liked to play 
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tricks on the professors, and make them look 
more frouzy thanever. But Arabella was so high 
up in the clouds she could only just distinguish 
me away below, and repeat, good-naturedly, 


“Teed her not, my soul friends; she is a child—a babe! 
her mental has not yet wakened!” 

I thought if it didn’t waken till I wore blue 
spectacles, it might sleep forever. But Arabella 
was too amiable to teaze; so I let her pretty 
much alone with her beetles and her fossils, 
whether of a geological or a human sort. 

But ’Tilda would not be let alone or let me 
alone. I declare, she worried aunt Mazy till 
the poor soul went about looking as confused as 
if she had just knocked her head against a post; 
and at last I said, 

“Oh, ’Tilda! if your money won’t buy a hus- 
band, take mine, too! Only do get away, and 
leave aunty and me in peace!” 

Then ’Tilda wept—she was fond of striking 
attitudes and shedding tears. She said she 
was alone in the world—a gushing soul in a 
desert, a pining nightingale surrounded by 
daws; and a great many other poetical things, 
which she wasn’t in the least. I told her plainly 
there was no daws in this country; so whatever 
other birds aunty and I might be, we couldn’t 
be those. 

“Vultures, then,” groaned she. 

“There are no vultures, either,”’ said I. 
be correct in your ornithology!” 

And I appealed to Arabella; and Arabella 
peered down through her spectacles, as if she 
could barely distinguish us crawling about at 
the base of her pedestal, and answered, 

“Weary me not! My soul was in a trance! 
I saw plainly the early geological formation of 
the antediluvian wad 

“Oh, stop!” I interrupted. “‘Go back and 
look at it, and don’t say another word.” 

She shook her head patiently, elevated her 
brows, and soared upward again; and I thought 
I would rather never have a trance which 
showed me the early geological formation of 
the earth, if it made me squint so horribly as 
it did her. 

Tilda passed from the sentimental stage into 
adreadful fury, and at last I grew angry my- 
self. I did not care a straw for what she said 
to me, but my temper was up to a height beyond 
her own when she called poor aunt a viper, and 
told her she lived on us. 

“It is false!” said I. ‘Aunt has three thou- 
sand a year of her own!” 

Thad not meant to make a boast, but I was 
soangry; I bought a deed of gift that I had been 
able to execute, although a minor, from havnig 


“Do 





the interest of my money, (though, for that 
matter, my guardians, who would have eaten 
their thumbs to oblige me, would havo done it,) 
and I laid it on aunt’s lap. 

How she did cry over me, and made me quite 
damp, to be sure; and ‘Tilda shrieked and 
stamped herself into hysterics, and had to be 
carried to bed; and I gave her such bitter doses 
she was glad to be quiet. 

It was all about a ball she was going to give. 
Aunty wanted me to “come out;” thereat ’Tilda 
exploded. Now, if it had not been for her 
violence to aunt Mazy, I would have staid 
peaceablyin my room. I washaving fun enough, 
and going out a good deal as it was, and making 
a sensation, too; for I didn’t care a bit what I 
said or did—and I suppose my pretty face and 
my fortune carried me along. 

I made up my mind to punish titivating 
Tilda in a way that would make her long 
ringlets straighten with horror. 

I held my peace; quieted aunty; was sweet- 
ness itself to Tilda, and made her a present of 
a new dress for her ball; ond as my money was 
to pay, she did not mind how expensive a rig 
she chose, you may be certain. 

I took nobody into my confidence but cousin 
Bob and our black waiter, who was devoted to 
me. Somehow, I could make the servants do 
anything for me, which vexed ’Tilda, because 
they hated her, and bothered her, as servants 
can the queen, if they see fit. 

The night of the ball came. Oh! the flutter 
Tilda was in! Arabella was above balls; so 
she went off to a geological party at some 
frouzy professor’s, where she was to read a 
few chapters from her half-finished pamphlet. 

Tilda ordered me out of her room while she 
painted herself, and coaxed me back to give 
the finishing touches to her toilet, which even 
her French maid could not do to suit her; and 
after she did not want anything more she 
pecked me like a vicious parrot. Worse than 
that, she pecked aunt Mazy, who chanced to 
come in, and reduced her to plaintiveness. 

“Tilda,” said I, “your tongue is sharper 
than a knife; but it is not half so sharp as your 
elbows!” 

And before she could speak I had aunty out 
of the room; and she had to beat her poor 
French maid with a hair-brush, by way of 
soothing her feelings. 

The men think the women of this century 
don’t do such things, which were considered 
a legitimate portion of a lady’s privileges in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time; but, I can tell them, if 
the waiting-maids of this generation were to 
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write their memoirs, there would be disclo- 
sures, in the way of the varied uses to which 
ivory-backed hair-brushes and dainty-heeled 
balmorals can be put, which would astonish 
the bachelors. 

I went off to my chamber after comforting 
aunty with a kiss, and sent her down to the 
drawing-room. I sat comfortably in my easy- 
chair reading a fairy-story—I’m ashamed to 
own it, but for all I am seventeen, and a fast 
girl, I like fairy-stories as well as I did when 
twelve—until I heard the rush of carriages, 
and the sound of voices, and the first notes of 
the band. 

Then I called my own dear old nurse, whom 
I-would not change for a legion of French 
angels fresh from Paris; and she and I together 
got me into a dress that was enough to make 
any woman past twenty-five die with envy to 
think she could not venture to wear one like it. 

You don’t want a description. I am writing 
for the men—I ought to have said that in the 
commencement! Of course, the women will 
call me dreadful names for these disclosures; 
and, bless you, it’s astonishing what a variety 
of unpleasant appellations we sweet creatures 


have at our tongues’ ends! 
The dress was white and full, and looked 


like a fleecy cloud. I put a black ornament 
about my neck; a long, drooping spray of 
scarlet flowers in my hair; and I looked—well, 
I’m not going to stop for trifles—I looked gor- 
geous! With it all, I looked so young, and I 
am so slender and lithe—I don’t care, I know 
every one of you men would have fallen in love 
with me, you are so easily turned into howling 
Dervishes, the best of you, if a woman has any 
brains, which most of us have not; and if we 
had, we would be dreadfully at a loss in a world 
where the generality of the men know less. 

I was ready to strike my grand coup—and I 
do say it was fairly Napoleonic, if there is such 
an adjective. 

Our house is what we call, in New York, 
“double’—we are always finding silly names 
for things in New York. There’s one comfort, 
Philadelphia is worse; and as for Boston—oh! 
good gracious! I may as well stop! 

But, being ‘‘double,” our house has a suite 
of drawing-rooms on one side, a dining-room 
and library on the other; and the back rooms 
open into a great apartment we call the ball- 
room—and why shouldn’t we? 

I don’t tell you this so that, if any of you fall 
in love with me, and want to break into the 
castle, you will know how it is arranged, but to 
make my story plain. 





The great drawing-rooms were full of people; 
the ball-room was at its gayest; only the library 
left deserted, because Arabella had vowed she 
would not have the people stumbling about 
among her books. 

It was a grand crush, they told me, after 
’Tilda was doing her prettiest. Everybody had 
danced themselves out of breath; and every- 
body, almost, was expecting some sort of sur- 
prise from judicious whispers Bob and the Lacy ' 
boys had spread about. 

Suddenly in the ball-room door-way appeared 
our majestic black waiter, and chanted volubly, 

“Ladies and gentlemen, Miss Carry is out. 
So, if anybody wants to find her, they must 
please step along to the library and be pre- 
sented.” 

I had taught him. 
lous and horrible! 
don’t much now. 

Imagine the scene! ’Tilda nearly fainting, 
but left to faint alone, if she felt disposed; for, 
after the first second of astonishment, there was 
a rush toward the library, and aunt Mazy was 
borne along among the foremost; so I had her 
beside me, and quieted her by a few whispers. 

Everybody crowded about me. Aunt Mazy 
deferred her hysterics, and presented such 
people as did not know me; and I sent Bob off 
to find ’Tilda, with this warning scribbled on a 
card, 

««Come in—put a good face on it, and nobody 
shall know you are cantankerous; they shall 
just consider it one of my freaks. Be wise— 
appearances before everything is your motto; 
you can quarrel with me all day to-morrow.” 

I suppose my warning had its effect. She 
appeared presently, trying to laugh and be at 
her ease, and I said to all who would hear, 

‘‘My sister wanted to give me a coming-out 
ball, but I thought I would vary the monotony. 
I never do things like other girls! Was I very 
naughty, Mathilde, dear?” 

And ’Tilda glared and smiled, and I was 
borne away to the ball-room and made queen 
of the evening, as a matter of course. How I 
danced—and I do waltz like a seraph! Howl 
laughed—what things I said; and all of a sud- 
den back came the old desire to cry, and the 
wish that a girl need not have a style, but be 
natural. What made me think that? 

Oh! I suppose I was tired. I am telling fibs 
after all, and I promised myself to be as truth- 
ful as you can expect of woman. 

I do know what caused the feeling, and a fine 
rage I was in at it myself, and the person that 
gave it rise. 


I dare say it was ridicu- 
I didn’t care—I’m afraid I 
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It was Walter Wyman—of course, it was! 

There he stood, leaning against the wall, and 
making of himself, as far as I was concerned, 
a grim skeleton, such as they say the Egyptians 
stationed in the midst of their banqueting 
halls; though, I suppose, to other people he 
looked only a pale, distingue man, with an air 
of being somewhat bored by the whole per- 
formance. 
« Oh, yes! I went into a hot fury at once, and 
did more wild things than ever, and had all the 
best men about me; and ’Tilda glared and 
smiled feebly, and tried to act as if she liked 
it, and made such a dismal failure of it, that 
her smile looked as if it was painted over a 
neuralgic pain; and her elbows peeped out 
more pointed than ever. 

Do you think Walter Wyman came? Not he; 
and if that was not downright madness, I don’t 
know the article when I see it! I wanted him 
to—I wanted to say something savage. 

It was not until after supper that we hav- 
pened to be near each other. 

“How do you do, Miss Carry?” said he. “TI 
shall not congratulate you on your triumph, 
because I see that, in reality, it is a somewhat 
sorrowful affair to you.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said I; ‘but 
I see you have not forgotten your habit of say- 
ing rude things.” 

“The last time I saw you,” continued he, in 
that low, grave voice that somehow thrilled me, 
in spite of my anger, “‘you were lost in the 
wood; you are lost in the world now—there 
was less danger before.” 

I wanted to say something rude—I wanted 
to cry; and between the two I only said, 

“Please, don’t scold, for my head aches 
already!” 

He made me take his arm, and led me away 
into the conservatory, and stood, not looking 
at me, but talking about the flowers, till I got 
over my chill and my hysterical sensations. I 
do think hysterics must be hereditary in our 
family, and began to wonder what I should do 
or say next. 

“You ought not to dance any more to-night,” 
said he; “you are quite worn out already.” 

“IT am not tired at all,” cried I, angrily. 
“Yes, I am—I hate fibs! But I won't be 
scolded by you. I'd dance now till daylight 
if it killed me, just to show you I don’t mean 
to be ruled.” 

He only smiled, in the way he had smiled at 
me last summer, making me feel as if I was 
very, very young and childish, and must be 
indulged. 





“T tell you what!” cried I. “I don’t like 
you, and I wish you would keep near ’Tilda— 
you’re her guest. I mean to do and say all 
sorts of absurd things! I want to be talked 
about—I want to be fast; and nobody shall 
hinder me. There!” 

And he just looked at me still with that 
pitying, indulgent smile. I declare, I could 
have beaten him. 

But in came a lot of men and carried me 
away; and I waltzed, and galloped, and quad- 
rilled, for two hours after; and every now and 
then I would catch sight of Walter Wyman 
looking at me in the old way. 

No wonder people said I was the most out- 
rageous flirt that ever breathed—I didn’t care 
how I acted. No wonder the women thought 
I was brazen, and the men got about me; it 
was all his fault—the nasty old thing, with his 
deadly superior air, and his indulgent smile. 
Did I want his indulgence? How dared he 
bestow it on me. 

When he was going away he came up to me 
again. 

‘‘Good-night, Miss Carry!” said he. 

“T don’t allow anybody to call me that,” re- 
turned I. ‘My name is Catty—and I can 
scratch.” 

He looked down at my hands. 

“Such pretty, white, velvet claws,” laughed 
he. ‘But I shall say Miss Carry, in spite of 
your dislike—it was my mother’s name.” 

If he had staid I should have told him I cared 
nothing about his mother, and that she must 
have been a horrid prigess to have such a prig 
for a son; but off he went as soon as he had 
said that. 

Being gone, I could not be as angry as I 
wished, and felt very tired. I was glad when 
the other people followed; though, as soon as 
the last of the set was safely out of the house, 
Tilda gave vent to her feelings in a melo- 
dramatic performance, which only the Bowery 
theatre could equal. 

“Come, aunt,” said I, “‘let’s go to bed—she 
can have it out with the furniture.” 

Then ’Tilda began to call her names, and 
aunty to cry; and it all seemed very silly to me 
just then, and I had not energy enough to te 
angry, so I yawned, and said, 

‘Matilda, if you say another word, I shall 
iake aunt and go and live with my guardian! 
You had better stop; you and Bel could not be 
half so comfortable without us. Have hysterics, 
if you like; break the furniture, if it amuse 
you; say bad words, if it is any relief—I'm fast, 
you know, and can bear it; but you must let 
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aunty alone, and you must leave me in peace. 
I am tired of quarreling. I'd buy you a hus- 
band, if money could do it, Now besensible— 
control yourself. Good-by!” 

We left Tilda kicking aad clutching the air 
with her hands, and calling on death to come 
and take her out of a dreadful world, from 
among cruel relations, and went off to our 
rooms. 

The next day ’Tilda lay in bed, and we let 
her alone; when she did emerge, she was 
very much subdued—the whole thing had done 
her good. 

So I was “‘out””—fairly launched on the tide, 





and the belle of the season; and, I suppose, if 
I could know half the things people said behind 
my Lack, I should be ready to charter a balloon, 
and seek a resting-place in the furthest ex- 
tremity of what Arabella calls “‘the limitless 
sweep of the solar system.” 

ButdidI care? I wanted to betalked about— 
I won’t give in! And everywhere I went, that 
horrid Walter Wyman was looking at me with 
his solemn eyes, and his indulgent smile, as 
though I had been a child that must be hu- 
mored. 

I do vow it was insupportable! 

(10 BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE LOST HEART! 


BY LIULIAN 


Dearest, I lost my heart last night; 
Say, did you find the rover? 

As in the dreamy, amber ‘light, 
You plucked the fragrant clover; 


Or through the purple mist of eve, 
As homeward, idly dreaming, 

You passed the ivy-sheltered cot, 
In faintest starlight gleaming? 


I'm very sure I canght a glance 
Of fair hands, white and slender; 
That lay upon the casement low, 
With touch so soft and tender; 


And felt bright eyes were watching me, 
As, in the hush of evening, 

I trod the fragrant clover-path, 
Close by the river ending. 


Dearest, I lost my heart last night, 
When the clouds grew warm above; 





FITZROY. 


And the breeze from perfumed flowers 
Bore, the sweetest breath of love. 


And in the dew-kissed, golden eve, 
When stars.and moonbeams reigned; 

I learned my heart was not my own— 
And the very joy grew pain; 


How loving eyes looked deep in mine; 
Ah! well do I remember; 

And kisses pressed upon my lips, 
Stole away my heart forever. 


Dearest, ’twas only lost last night; 
Say, can you find the rover, 

As through the mellow, amber light 
You dream of fragrant clover? 


Or through the purple mist of eve, 
As homeward, by the river, 

You'll find the loving heart I’ve lost. 
Wilt take it with the giver? 
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We stand beside the coffined dead, 

Our eyes are dry, we cannot weep— 

The blow has struck so sure and deep, 
With such dumb pain our hearts have bled. 


The clay-cold lips we shudd’ring press, 
No more beneath our touch to thrill. 
Alas! with what an awful chill, 

They answer now this last caress. 


We look beyond; a desert drear 
The future stretches, blank and waste; 
Our love on things of earth was placed, 
And mortal ties were held too dear. 


Life’s path is veiled in dismal gloom, 
No star-gleam in the sky o’erhead; 
With bleeding feet we onward tread, 

Our hopes all buried in the tomb. 
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WILL BE DONE” 


MITCHELL, 


Is there a God? Can He delight 
In human anguish, pain and woe? 
Could He have dealt the sudden blow 
That struck us with such awful might? 


We know His love. By torture wrung, 
The soul cannot be taught to doubt 
What man could never live without, 

The cross to which a Saviour clung. 


It may be that each dreary moan, 
Each shiv’ring sob of fierce distress 
That misery from white lips can press, 
Are steps toward His shining throne. 


By faith alone is Heaven won, 
Though God from mortal vision hide 
His face, spread ruin far and wide, 
We trust in Him. “ His will be done.” 
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BY GABRIELLE LEE. 
‘ 


“CERISE or amber, I hardly know which to 
choose,” quoth one of the many customers 
standing at my counter—for to-day I was sell- 
ing ribbons. How many, many yards I had 
measured off, standing on my weary feet since 
eight o’clock in the morning; for our store, 
always crowded, was nothing more or less than 
a “‘jam” the day before Thanksgiving. An ele- 
gant jam, certes ; Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
and all the aristocratic adjacents, poured in 
their fine ladies; and such an array of chignons, 
little and big, high up, like balloons of hair, by 
which the owners seemed as if they might be 
carried away through space, and low down, be- 
decked with tinkling ornaments or flying rib- 
bons. Patience! how more than tired I was of 
them all; how I hated fashions and fine ladies, 
laces, ribbons—everything under the sun! 

You think I am wicked and hateful; but I 
think you would have felt just as I did, had 
you been standing on your feet, day in and 
day out, showing box-fulls of ribbons to people 
who wavered and wondered as to what was the 
“most becoming;” yes, with never a thought 
of the miserable, tired she, who was waiting 
upon them in weariness and loathing, too tired, 
in the depths of her soul, for even the cry, 
“vanitas vanitatum!”’ 

‘“‘Miss Bromer, here?” called Mr. De Lacy, 
Jr., after his usual polite fashion. 

I came, looking, I suppose, as I felt, some- 
what scornful. ; 

‘Feel pretty tired, eh?” asked this De Lacy, 
with his impertinent simper. 

De Lacy was junior partner in this model 
establishment; a second-rate dandiprat, who 
had taken a ‘fancy to my eyes,” as he had 
whispered one Saturday night when it came 
my turn to be paid. I had used them since 
then to quell him as best I might; and had suc- 
ceeded, it seemed. 

Ignoring his question as to my fatigue, I 
asked briefly, 

“Well?” 

“Wait upon this gentleman.” 

I turned, and ah! what a relief, for it was 
the face of a real gentleman. Beyond that it 
had no beauty, but one might find ‘continual 
comfort” in it. A sense of refreshment came 
to me. 





My voice sounded strange even to‘ her patient smile. 


myself, it was so courteous; ror J had not been 
endowed with amiability, and my experience 
of life had not improved my temper. 

‘‘What can I do for you, sir?” I said. 

The answer was a gaze that seemed to “look 
me through.” 

If I had been even less vain than many, I 
might have felt flattered by the scrutiny; but 
offended I could not well be, so gentle was the 
glance, so sweet, even tender, was the smile. 

‘What can I do for you, sir?” I repeated, 
with tingling cheeks. 

“Qh! ah! yes, of course. I would like to 
look at—at—combs, brushes, anything, you 
know, you would be pleased to show me.” 

The gentleman was evidently confused—so 
was I; and my hands trembled as I exhibited 
the articles. 

Presently he said, very sweetly, 

‘‘How tired you must be, Miss Bromer.”’ 

This, just as if he had been acquainted with 
me for years. 

The question, that I had ignored in De Lacy, 
here found an answer at once, 

“‘T am almost dead, sir!” 

‘‘Have you been on your feet all day?” 

‘Save fifteen minutes, allowed for dinner?” 

“This is terrible! I shall remonstrate.” 

‘And I shall lose my place. What then?” 

The gentleman’s face glowed; he smiled, left 
the goods on the counter, and went up to Mr. 
De Lacy, with whom he talked for five minutes, 
and then went away. How dark it grew all at 
once! To see such a face only to lose it. My 
poor, poor life, so barren heretofore, would 
hold one sunny memory at least forever. 

“Say, I guess your eyes did the business,” 
pronounced De Lacy, Jr., as I passed him to 
go in to the ante-room, where our bonnets were 
kept. 

I did not care very much. Some new feeling, 
faint and undefined, yet altogether delicious, 
wrapped me away as in a veil: impertinence 
could not touch me. 

When I came into the ante-room, a little 
figure was there, sitting on a box which was 
turned bottom upward, in lieu of a chair. 

“Well, poor little Cinthy, is it you?” 

“Yes,” said Cinthy, looking up at me with 
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What a sweet little being it was, with its 
wistful, child-face! 

“T feel faint, Miss Bromer. Do you? Just 
at holiday times the store is so crowded, and 
people are so hard to please; and I have been 
calling, ‘Cash, cash!’ until my throat is sore.” 

“It’s a long lane that has no turning, Cinthy.” 

“Yes, I know; you will be happy yet. In- 
deed, I suppose, even now, you might marry 
Mr. De Lacy, Jr., and do as you please every 
day.” 

Cinthy said this with such simplicity that I 
laughed outright; then, bending down, I took 
her up in my arms, gave her a little hug and a 
kiss, then set her down. 

“Oh! how nice it is to be kissed, ” she said. 

“Very nice,” returned I, sighing drearily. 
“Good-night, Cinthy dear; get rested to-mor- 
row.” 

I went out into the street. I was going, not 
home—but to my lodgings; a tiny, square 
room, with one dormer-window, one narrow, 
iron bed, one chair, a little yellow table for a 
wash-stand—these were my belongings when I 
got there. 

It was chilly enough, too; one longed to sit 
by a warm grate fire and toast oneself. I did 
love all cheerful, bright things, if I was only a 
shop-girl! 

‘To-morrow is Thanksgiving,” thought I to 
myself. ‘What a funny thing it is that I have 
never had a Thanksgiving!” 

Yet, even as I thought this, some memory 
tugged at my heart-strings. I seemed to feel, 
rather’ than see, long rooms curtained with 
crimson silk, brightly lit, and thronged with 
happy faces, that, bending over a little child, 
kissed and loved her. And out of the mist 
shone two faces. One was smiling tenderly, as 
only a mother’s can. The other was a man’s 
face, yet very like the woman’s, as a brother’s 
and sister’s may be; aud it iaughed as I tried 
to get at a pocket that I knew held “sugar- 
plums;” and the laughing lips cried, “Say, 
uncle Maynard.” 

The vision floated away. I looked out of the 
dormer-window into the space of sky. Stars 
and white moon, are you happy, up in heaven 
there? Oh! loving ones, gone before, my heart 
aches to-night! To-morrow, the great city will 
keep its Thanksgiving, with family parties, and 
happy reunions of loving home-circles. And I, 
I have no Thanksgiving, and none to keep it 
with! 

The next day I rose wearily, bathed at my 
tiny, yellow table, and dressed by the bit of a 
glass that hung above it. 





“‘T wonder what made the gentleman look at 
me so yesterday. I was never a pretty child, 
and it seems to me I have altered little since,” 
thought I. 

This was the case. My face was still round 
ang somewhat chubby, with that bright color 
on the cheek that children’s faces have. Also 
my hair—cut to save trouble—curled in wide 
rings; and my eyes were just as big and brown, 
as when they stared at me the first time I be- 
came conscious of my own face in the glass, 
long years since. Somehow I seemed prettier 
to myself than usual, for heretofore I had fan- 
cied that to be handsome one must needs be 
blonde. 

I blushed redly as I thought this of myself. 
Well, I might blush unheeded, nobody would 
praise or blame either—and big tears stood in 
my eyes. 

A loud ring came at the street door. My 
heart stood still. Why should I think it was 
for me? 

Somebody knocked at my door. I opened it. 
My landlady was there, all in a flutter. 

‘“‘Miss Bromer, a gentleman to see you—and 
@ carriage!” 

I perceived by this announcement that my 
landlady was discomposed by the grandeur of 
the event; for shop-girls, rooming up in attics, 
are scarcely expected to have “carriage visi- 
tors.” 

I came down stairs, feeling as if something 
strangely awful, or beautifully happy, was about 
to transpire. I walked into the bit of a parlor, 
which was stiff as only boarding-house parlors 
ean be, with sofa and chairs doing sentinel 
duty; and there, in the window, sat a gray- 
haired gentleman. 

We looked at one another, he and I, without 
speaking. It seemed ever so long, but it was 
only a brief space; I knew him at once, and I 
flew to him, crying, 

“Uncle Maynard!” 

He held out his arms for answer, saying, 
“Sister May’s child—Hessie Bromer!” 

He held me tight a moment—me! Howl was 
crying, tears of a sore heart, that ached for 
kith and kin. 

I never asked him how he found me. I could 
only look, and look, and look, and then cry 
over and over. 

“Run up stairs, Hessie, darling, and dress 
yourself; and come home to make — uncle’s 
heart glad.” 

I waited no second bidding, but ave up to 
my bare attic-room. I had one nice dress, a 
ruby merino. I had it on in a flash, tied my 
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hair with white ribbon, put on my little black 
velvet ‘‘round hat,” and came back again. We 
got into the waiting carriage. ‘‘Home,” said 
my uncle—and we drove on. 

How more than sweet the word sounded. 
Only a woman, who had been without a home 
since childhood could guess) The word awak- 
ened thoughts of another as well, of dear little 
Cinthy, my comrade in misery, who, long ago, 
having lost her own mother, was under the iron 
rule of a second wife, and one who thought 
nothing ‘too good” for herself, nothing too 
mean for the tender little creature whom she 
owned as step-daughter. I laid my hand on 
my uncle’s knee, 

“Uncle Maynard, this is my first Thanks- 
giving,” I said, ‘may not Cinthy spend it with 
me?” 

“Your first Thanksgiving?” said my uncle, 
folding me closer to him; ‘that I should live to 
hear that from my sister May’s child. Cinthy, 
that’s a sweet name. She shall come, of course. 
Any more?” 

“She has been my only friend until now, 
uncle dear.” 

I told him where Cinthy lived. My uncle 
. gave the direction to the driver, and presently 
we stopped at her door. 

I ran in. 

“Cinthy, dear,” I cried, laughing and ery- 
ing, “‘we’ve got to the end of the lane. Come 
with me.” 

I bundled on her things. Poor little lamb! 
She always looked neat upon her hard earn- 
ings; and laughing, blushing, in a maze of 
happiness, I brought her into the carriage. 
She was not one whit amazed either; she was 
always expecting and prophesying ‘something 
wonderful would happen to Hessie Bromer”— 
and here was the good luck at last. 

“This is my untle Maynard, Cinthy,” said I. 

Uncle started. ‘*Was your mother’s name 
Cinthia?” asked he. 

“Yes, sir,” said the little one. 

My uncle coughed, and looked out of the 
carriage-window. 

“Your mother was my only love,” he said, 
directly; ‘‘kiss me for her sake ” 

Cinthy—she was a loving little soul—kissed 
my uncle, and then we all three cried; where- 
upon my uncle whistled in the most comical 
manner, and demanded, 

“What in the world are weall about? Crying 
upon Thanksgiving day, of all days in the year!” 

In the meantime, we had been driving on, 
and on, until the streets became avenues; and 
when we had reached the most charming one 





of all, the carriage stopped before the dearest 
little Gothic Villa the fancy could imagine. 

Pale blue was the November sky above, and 
softly fell the pale November sunlight upon the 
little villa, touching it with brightness every- 
where; for in the stone vases late chrysanthe- 
mums bloomed, and the flower-beds showed 
green rims of old-fashioned box. 

‘¢Welcome home,” said uncle Maynard. 

But why did my heart stand still? 
shape was that in the door-way? 

The tenderest memory of my life! Well 
did it seem that so he should stand upon the 
threshold of home upon that Thanksgiving 
morning. So, and behold you! it was the gen- 
tleman of the day before who had looked Hessie 
Bromer through and through. 

‘*My adopted son, Bernard Le Roy, ladies.” 

Bernard’s face glowed. ‘So I was right,” 
he said, looking at my uncle; ‘and you’ve 
found her at last.” 

We came into the lovely drawing-roomy 
bright as a picture, with its curtains of rose 
silk and drifting lace, its sofas piled high with 
cushions, and its firelight making a little shim- 
mer upon the beautiful bronzes that kept guard 
on the hearth-stone. 

Then began explanations—and such expla- 
nations! Uncle Maynard, beginning to tell his 
story, then stopping to give me a hug and kiss; 
Bernard striking in with the most comical re- 
marks; and then my uncle pretending to give 
him the most terrible scolding for ‘‘interrupt- 
ing.” Cinthy and myself, sitting by, altogether 
unequal to the occasion, and threatening every 
moment, woman fashion, to dissolve in tears. 

But we didn’t cry; and presently I discovered 
how I came to be found out. 

Uncle Maynard, when I was a little child, so 
small he could just teach me to lisp his name, 
had gone to California to ‘‘seek his fortune;” 
but he had taken my picture with him; and he 
produced the same now, substantially as I was 
still, curly hair, red cheeks, big brown eyes. 

“You see you had changed so little I recog- 
nized you at once,” interpolated Bernard; ‘for 
I was always begging a look at the picture, it 
was so sweet.” 

“T'll turn you out of the room, sir!” put in 
my uncle. 

“Will you, sir? If you do, I'll take Hessie 
with me—so you'd better let me stay.” 

There was much more said in the same vein. 
But explanations are wearisome, save to those 
directly concerned. 

What a happy, happy day it was; and what 
a dinner we had. The table-cloth and napkins 
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radiated whiteness; the silver shone as never 
silver shone before; the food was better than 
ambrosia; the fruits, heaped on salvers, and set 
with chrysanthemums of every tint, were surely 
plucked in Eden. Everything was more than 
charming; and I sat at the end of the table, 
opposite my uncle, the mistress of all—a queen 
in my own right. But what were all these 
delights compared to the thought that at last 
I was ‘“‘at home.” 

When evening came, Cinthy said she must 
“Go. Itis the happiest day that ever I had, 
dear Hessie; and, to crown it all, you must 
promise me one thing.” 


“Only tell me what it. is.” 

“That I may be your bridesmaid.” 

“Suppose I should never need one, you 
saucy girl?” 

Cinthy laughed merrily. Well, she was my 
bridesmaid, and she is my uncle’s daughter, 
now; he says she belongs to him by right. | 
let her take my place, you see, and reign mis- 
tress of the mansion, only because we, that is, 
Bernard and I, have another little villa just 
opposite; and I really can’t be in two places at 
once. As for me, my first Thanksgiving has 
been a giving of thanks for every day of my 
life ever since. 








YOUTH. 


BY LINA 


In the Summer-time of life— 

In the time when birds are singing, 
And the air with music ringing, 

And the heart with pleasure rife; 

Like a streamlet, wandering, flowing, 
Through the sunshine of a meadow, 
Never thinking of a shadow, 

Is the happy pilgrim going. 

Shine, oh, sun! the day is high! 
Bloom, oh, flowers! it is the May! 
Think not it will pass away, 

That the flowers will fade and die; 


SPENCER. 


For life’s May-time is its sweetest, 
And the soonest past away ; 
Smile, while yet it is the day; 

Sing, for songs are ever fleetest. 


Some time, in our earthly lot, 
Heavy burdens must we carry; 
Let us in the sunshine tarry, 

Ere we reach a darker spot. 

Time enough for fruitless sorrow, 
When our joys are past away; 
Take the sunshine of to-day, 

Leave the shadows for to-morrow, 
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WOMAN’S EYES. 


BY F. YELLAND. 


Tue diamond’s light is clear and bright, 
And fair are stars in cloudless skies; 
But not so fine as the light divine 
That beams in lovely woman’s eyes. 
Then hail to the sex, whatever may vex 
A man in his struggle by day; 
The flashing rays of their smiling gaze, 
Will chase every cloud away. 


The silvery light of the Queen of Night, 


As she rides on her throne on high, 
T love to greet, but it’s not so sweet, 
As the light of a lovely woman’s eye. 
Then hail to the sex, etc. 


The flowret’s hue, all gem’d with dew, 
Is sweet while zephyrs are dancing by; 
But a ray from Heaven, to us is given, 
In the light of a lovely woman’s eye. 
Then hail to the sex, etc. 
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Wuere the Saviour’s love supernal, 
Crowns the land of light eternal, 
And the shining wings of angels fan the soft, celestial air, 
I can see a sweet face beaming, 
And a little, white hand gleaming, 
Ever beckoning, when my spirit folds away its earthly 
care. ‘ 


When my way is dark and dreary, 
And my spirit worn and weary, 
Sweeter smiles the face seraphic, brighter gleams the little 
hand; 
Then my soul forgets its sadness, 
Touched by an immortal gladness, 
Wafted from the golden portals of that pure, angelic band. 
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THE PLYMLEY DOINGS. 


BY EMMA B. 


a 

A sHADE of displeasure darkened the comely 
features of Mrs. Heath, as she looked forth from 
her casement. 

“There goes Professor Plymley!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Annie Heath laid down her crocheting and 
came hurriedly to the window. There was 
nothing in the professor’s appearance to ac- 
count for the interest with which the two ladies 
evidently viewed him. A spare figure, well- 
buttoned-up, slightly-grizzled hair, a quick, 
decided way of walking. 

“Yes, there he goes,” said Annie, ‘‘umbrella 
under his arm, and spectacles across his nose, 
as usual; I believe he sleeps in them!” 

“And plotting against your poor father all 
the time,” averred Mrs. Heath, with solemnity. 
“Oh! the ways of that man! He’ll never rest 


till he has driven us away, and has this house 


for himself!” 

“Mamma,” said Annie, “you can’t think how 
disagreeably the Plymley girls behave to me 
whenever we meet. Nothing open; but such 
little, sneering ways, that one can’t take notice 
of, and yet feel so keenly.” 

“T understand,” returned Mrs. Heath. ‘They 
get that from their mother. Maria Plymley 
was an envious creature from her very cradle. 
She was tolerably civil to us when they first 
came to Amsden; your father being the presi- 
dent, and our position settled, she felt obliged 
to show us some consideration. But since 
affairs have taken this unhappy turn, and the 
professor has got the idea of supplanting your 
father in his head, she is at no pains to hide 
her feelings. She used to be jealous of me on 
her own account, and_now she is jealous of you 
for her girls. But she may set her heart at rest 
there, Annie; neither Jane nor Sophia can com- 
pare with you; and she will never make people 
think they do, let her work as she will.” 

A little eonscious color stole into Annie’s 
cheeks. Whom did mamma mean by people? 
Could she refer to anybody in particular? But 
Mrs. Heath said nothing more definite, and her 
daughter did not like to question her. She sat 
quietly on the sofa, weaving her tidy with skill- 
ful fingers, and carrying on, at the same time, a 
bit of fancy-weaving, which rivaled her worsteds 
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in the brightness of its coloring. Mrs. Heath, 
looking at her, was convinced anew of the hope- 
lessness of any attempt on the part of those 
girls to emulate her. Annie’s blooming round- 
ness, her bright eyes, her brown hair, with its 
threads of gold, were as different as possible 
from the dull complexions and meager gentility 
of the Misses Plymley. 

But her self-gratulation on this theme was 
brief; her mind turned anew to the subject of 
their troubles. Amsden was a poor college; 
the fame of its scholarship was not sufficient to 
attract many students; its graduates, instead 
of getting rich and remembering their Alma 
Mater, plodded along as country clergymen, or 
lawyers, or physicians, barely making out a 
living for themselves. The college buildings 
fell into a melancholy state of outer and inner 
dilapidation; the slender salaries were never 
fully paid. Professor Plymley, whose active 
mind was ever occupied with research in his 
own affairs, or those of others, announced that 
he had discovered the cause of this lack of 
prosperity. It lay in the supineness of the 
president. Once get an energetic man at the 
head of affairs, a man who was abreast of the 
times, who would bring Amsden before the 
public, and keep her there, and the fortune of 
the college was made. 

The Faculty listened, in a dreamy way, to these 
suggestions, They had become used to scanty 
pay and threadbare garments, to plain fare, 
and to unsettled scores at New-Year. From: 
practice they were dexterous in avoiding the 
weak spots in the hall stairs and chapel steps, 
and accidents now seldom happened. The great 
holes in the carpets of the society-rooms; the 
ragged volumes of the library, seemed to them 
a part of the ancient and eternal order of. 
things. And every one liked good Dr. Heath, 
whose portly form and dignified urbanity were 
the greatest contrast to the waspish shape and 
manners of his opponent. They heard Profes- 
sor Plymley, therefore, as on some blazing day 
you have heard, from your languid recumbency, 
the buzzing and bumping of a great fly against 
the window-pane; they were neither at the pains 
to heed him, nor to put him out. 

Mrs. Plymley declared it was scandalous that 
one man should sit thus like an incubus on all 
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their fortunes. If matters went on so much 
longer, she should have a sewing-machine and 
make out a living for the family herself. If 
ever the professor flagged in his zeal, which, to 
do him justice, was but seldom, she urged him 
on afresh, holding over his head the Scriptural 
condemnation of those who provide not for their 
own households. 

Finding that Dr. Heath was not likely to be 
ousted immediately, the professor had betaken 
himself to another branch of the service. Money 
‘must be raised. Why were they so quiescent? 
Didn’t they see what other colleges were doing? 
Sending agents about and getting in cash by 
‘thousands? Never was such apathy beheld by 
man! Look at B—— and K——, both poor as 
Amsden three years ago, And now B-—— was 
enlarging its cabinet and building a new library 
hall; K—-— had its observatory and its teles- 
cope; every improvement heralded by the news- 
papers—all the donors names made public! 
They, too, must have their agent; they must 
come in for their share before the money was 
call given away; they must have their improve- 
:ments, and be talked of in the papers. 

The good Faculty roused a little at his words 
cand blinked at each other in mild uncertainty. 
‘They had no conscientious scruples that they 
‘knew of against money—but how were they 
‘ever to get hold of it? 

Then Professor Plymley produced his man— 
‘the friend of his early years, Rev. Mr. Rushem. 
His talents as a mendicant were of the highest 
‘order, and gradually came to be recognized as 
‘such, so that every lacking cause employed him 
‘to “present” it. He was introduced to the 
‘trustees; he explained his system and his views. 
He spoke hopefully of thousands, and scores of 
thousands only awaiting a judiciously-applied 
impulse to flow into the empty coffers of Ams- 
den. He was fluent and plausible; the trustees 
were captivated. Armed with all needful au- 
thority, he set forth on his travels. News of 
him came from time to time, promising, encour- 
aging news. Encouraging, that is, to everybody 
but the Heaths. Mrs. Heath did not mistake 
when she fancied that the Plymleys grew in 
importance as their scheme bade fair to be suc- 
cessful; nor was she unjust in her belief that 
they intended to promote themselves at Dr. 
Heath’s expense. And there are always uneasy 
spirits among trustees, people who fancy that 
a change is for the best, for no reason but be- 
cause it is a change. No wonder that Mrs. 
Heath’s brow was clouded by an anxiety which 
even the sight of Annie’s pretty looks could not 
‘dispel. 





II. 

.AMSDEN—were you ever there ?—is a charm- 
ingly rural spot. There are long rows of elms 
through all the streets, delicious arcades of 
leafy coolness. There is no modern smartness 
anywhere; not a single turreted or campaniled 
dwelling rising bare from the turf, with whip- 
stock saplings planted here and there about the 
grounds. The houses are set well back from 
the highway, and embowered in trees and shrub- 
bery; a convenient circumstance for the Faculty, 
as the paint wore away from their dwellings, 
and their porticoes decayed. The whole place 
seems the home of shade and silence. 

Not far from the colleges stood, at the time 
of which we write, a square, old-fashioned man- 
sion. It was built of stone hewn from the neigh- 
boring quarries, and a large part of its surface 
was overrun with the Virginia-creeper, luxu- 
riantly green in summer, and changing with the 
frosts to richest crimson. The hand of im- 
provement had done ao little here, but not 
enough to put the building out of harmony 
with the surrounding scene. The windows 
had been cut down; the turf and the broad 
paths were carefully kept; the shrubbery was 
arranged with taste. This house, with its am- 
ple belongings of pasture ard meadow, wheat- 
field and woodland, was the home of Francis 
Cary, Esq., who had succeeded to it and other 
valuable property at the death of his uncle, a 
few months before. Mrs. Plymley had decided 
that it was to be the home, also, of one of her 
own dear girls—Sophia, the oldest, and conse- 
quently the first to be disposed of. 

Frank Cary would have opened his eyes 8 
little had he been made aware of the good lady’s 
calculations. A handsome, high-spirited young 
fellow, with money and leisure at command, he 
looked at life rather with a view to his own en- 
joyment, than with a sense of his obligation to 
provide a husband for either of Mrs. Plymley’s 
daughters. They were nice girls enough; Jane 
had pretty teeth, and Sophia played well, and 
they were always amiable to him as became 
his prospects and their mother’s designs. He 
called occasionally and listened to the music, 
and saw the smiles without an idea beyond the 
passing moment. Mrs. Plymley, meanwhile, 
watched him from those two gray eyes, set 80 
deeply beneath her lofty brow, and interpreted 
in Sophia’s favor each gallant word or polite 
attention. Everything went favorably, as she 
imagined, if not with the rapidity she could 
desire, till Apnie Heath, who had been spend- 
ing some months in the city, came home again. 
Annie had impreved a good deal in her ab- 
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sence, had gained in height, and symmetry, 
and bloom. She brought home with her, too, 
the latest news about the fashions, and some 
illustrations of the same in collars and bonnets. 
Altogether, she was quite an authority in Ams- 
den; and the Misses Plymley, who had never 
regarded her as anything but a school-girl, 
were vexed at her increasing consequence. 
How deeply vexed when Mr. Cary, whom they 
chose to regard as their especial property, ac- 
tually began to notice and admire her. Their 
chagrin was boundless, and all the harder to 
bear because they could not manifest it openly. 
They indemnified themselves by snubbing her 
in a quiet way as often as they dared. If she 
played in company, Miss Sophia remarked that 
that was a sweet, simple little piece, and that 
really Miss Heath needed nothing but practice 
and instruction to make her play very prettily. 
If anybody praised her looks, Miss Jane as- 
sented cordially; she was glad to find some one 
that thought like her—so few did; she had 
always rather fancied Annie Heath’s appear- 
ance, and never could agree with those who 
mainfained that that high color made her 
coarse. To Annie herself they manifested their 
feeling in various ways, although the ordinary 
forms of social intercourse were kept up be- 
tween them. 

One afternoon, Miss Plymley and Miss Jane 
were seated each at a window of the parlor, 
industriously employed, the one with tatting, 
the other with embroidery; not so industriously, 
however, but that eyes and tongue could take 
note of outward circumstances. 

“There’s Annie Heath just going in to Mrs. 
Parker’s,” remarked Miss Plymley. ‘She’s 
got on her chine silk and lace mantle. Pretty 
early in the season, but I suppose she’s in a 
hurry to show them off. I don’t see how her 
father can feel himself justified in such extra- 
Yagance.” 

“Oh! it isn’t her father; her friends in the 
tity give her lots of things, Sarah Balcombe 
says. For my part, I should be ashamed to 
dress so far beyond my circumstances; it would 
be no comfort to me to be so very different from 
everything else in my own home.” 

“Well, you’re not likely to be tried very 
seon,” rejoined Miss Plymley. ‘Things here 
are pretty much of a piece; the carpets, the 
curtains, and our own clothes. I wish to good- 
hess Mr. Rushem would send home something 
more substantial than encouraging reports.” 

“And if he did, you may be sure it would do 
Us no good; the salaries would be the last thing 
thought of.” 





‘‘What a set of trustees we have here! It’s 
up-hill work for poor papa; two or three seem 
to take an enlightened view of things; but the 
rest insist on thinking that Dr. Heath is the 
beginning and end of the law. Still, mother 
says she doesn’t despair by any means. When 
Mr. Rushem has raised the funds, it isn’t in 
human nature that the trustees shouldn’t re- 
member whose plan it was.” 

‘«Perhaps—human nature has a pretty short 
memory, though, so far as I’ve observed. Papa 
ought to be president, that’s certain; he’s the 
only live man in the Faculty; the rest are fit for 
nothing but the shelves of the cabinet—along 
with other fossils.” 

“That house would be a great improvement 
upon this,” said Miss Plymley. ‘I think there’s 
a shameful difference here between the presi- 
dent’s house and those of the professors; one 
would imagine we were a kind of subalterns.” 

“But that will turn to our advantage, you 
know, when papa gets it. The parlors and hall 
are really very handsome, and the room at the 
back will be nice for your piano.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Plymley—‘“‘unless,” she 
added, pausing in reflection, as her mind re- 
verted to a certain contingency. 

“Oh! I know what you’re thinking of,” said 
Jane, with a slight toss of the head. “I’m sure 
I wish you may succeed in your endeavors; but 
you had better look out, lest Annie Heath doesn’t 
spoil your prospects, that’s all.” 

“You needn’t be so spiteful about it, Jane, 
I’m sure. It will be for the good of all the 
family if things should turn it that way. It 
would be of the greatest consequence to papa 
to secure such an influential member in the 
board—and there would be one less to provide 
for here at home. And then, you know, this is 
only Mr. Cary’s summer residence. He means 
to spend the winter in Philadelphia; and how 
pleasant that would be for you and the other 
girls as they grow up.” 

Jane’s countenance relaxed a little at this 
view of affairs. Still she could fancy one thing 
even more delightful than being her sister’s 
guest in Philadelphia; and that was, to be her 
sister’s hostess instead. But there was no use 
in thinking of it. Mamma was so partial to 
Sophia always; and Jane dared not contem- 
plate a rebellion that should secure the prize 
for herself. You see, Mrs. Plymley knew how 
to make her authority respected in her own 
family. 

A few minutes passed in unsatisfactory 
silence; then an event of interest occurred. 
Mr. Cary was seen in the distance. Great were 
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the curiosity and conjectures as to whether he 
could be on his way to their own house. He 
crossed the street, and the felicity grew almost 
certain; when, lo! the most provoking contre- 
temps! Annie Heath, having finished her call, 
emerged from the Parkers’ gate just as he 
reached it. 

‘“‘Saw him coming, and rushed out, Ill be 
bound,” said Jane, loyal in a moment, when it 
came to a question of Plymley versus Heath. 
«‘She’ll manage to have him see her home—no, 
they’re stopping. Why, Sophy, they’re both 
coming in!” 

It required all the self-command which the 
two ladies could summon at such short notice 
to meet Miss Heath with decent courtesy. De- 
signing creature! Intercepting the young man 
in that bold way, and now intruding her pre- 
sence into a call designed for themselyes! And 
such airs of innocence, too! Such blushing and 
simpering, and such mock-modesty. They only 
hoped Mr. Cary would see through it all, It 
would be really too bad if such artifices could 
impose on any one. It behooved them to teach 
Annie Heath her place, and they set about im- 
parting the lesson without delay. Their cool- 
ness to her was only equaled by their empresse- 
ment toward her companion. An air of the 
greatest intimacy was assumed; he was play- 
fully reproached for having neglected them so 
long; his aunt and mother were inquired after 
with the tenderest solicitude—how that must 
cut up Annie, who knew neither of them. The 
conservatory, the flewer-garden, and other 
features of his place, were familiarly alluded 
to; everything was done to impress Miss Heath 
with the conviction that they were friends of 
leng standing, and she nothing but a new ac- 
quaintance, 

“Jenny,” said Sophia, ‘‘do tell mother that 
Mr. Cary is here; she will never forgive us if 
we do not let her know. You are such a 
favorite of hers,” she added, turning to the 
young man. 

“Mrs. Plymley is very kind,” he replied, 
bowing. The knowledge did not thrill him 
with ecstasy. He was not sufficiently in love, 
as yet, with either of the daughters, to revel in 
this sweet assurance of maternal favor. 

There was a little delay in bringing Mrs. 
Plymley to light. Jane had discovered her in 
the kitchen, deep in some domestic mysteries, 
and not exactly en grande tenue. On learning 
the exigencies of the case, however, she proved 
equal to the occasion, and inducted herself with 
masterly rapidity into more presentable attire. 








bestowed a frigid recognition upon Annie, and 
lavished the hidden warmth of her nature on 
Mr. Cary. 

**We’re delighted to see you again,” she said, 
in the blandest accents she could modulate. 
“And how is your dear aunt to-day? This 
damp weather we have been having must be so 
bad for her neuralgia, I have thought of it 
often.” 

Mr. Cary reiieved her solicitude with a little 
inward surprise that she should be at the pains 
to feel it. His aunt had not shown herself very 
eager for the acquaintance of the Plymley 
family, and had met their advances with nothing 
more than cool civility. His mother next be- 
came the point of interest. When had he heard 
from her; and was she well; and wasn’t she 
coming soontovisithim? Mrs. Plymley longed 
to renew their early friendship; she had known 
Mrs. Cary as Margaret Gray—and a sweet girl 
she was. 

“Sophy can go on with her duet now, 
I presume,” continued the mother, with a 
gracious attempt at pleasantry. ‘Something 
has been wrong ever since you tried it together 
the other day. I have wanted her to practice, 
but she has been out of voice or out of spirits 
for it, I don’t know which; but I dare say all 
will be right now.” 

Frank had no special fancy for such vocal 
exercise just then, but there was no help for 
it; Sophia brought forth the music, the piano 
was opened, and they began. Annie’s part 
of spectator was now exchanged for that of 
listener. 

‘*How well their voices suit!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Plymley, in a gratified ‘‘aside” to the. visitor; 
the first words with which she had been honored 
since the brief greeting on entering the room. 
“I always so enjoy hearing them together.” 

They were in the habit of singing duets, then, 
thought Annie, not well up to Mrs. Plymley’s 
tactics. She was shortly to be favored with 
another specimen of them. Some fifteen or 
twenty miles from Amsden was a water-fall, 
famous in guide-books, which neither of the 
Misses Plymley had yet visited, much as they 
desired to do so. The kind heart of their 
mother, ever anxious to promote their pleasure, 
had devised a plan whereby the indulgence 


3 might be given them; and she now proceeded 


to put it in motion. Nobody could say how, 
by what imperceptible stages, conversation 
glided around to the subject of the falls, nor 
how Mr. Cary was brought to suggest a jaunt 
thither as a pleasant thing, whenever the season 


This accomplished, she appeared in the parlor, } should be sufficiently advanced; but somehow 
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or other it was done. Mrs. Plymley and the 
girls took up the idea with enthusiasm; there 
was a great deal of discussion as to carriages, 
and hours of going and returning. The only 
drawback to their satisfaction was the way in 
which Mr. Cary now and then appealed to 
Annie, including her in the scheme, and asking 
her opinion. But, of course, he could do no 
less, as she persisted in staying and mixing 
herself up with itall. She left at last, however; 
and they were fortunately able to detain Mr. 
Cary, by further talk about the arrangements 
of the trip. 

“Did you call at the Plymleys?” asked Mrs. 
Heath, as Annie came in. 

“Yes, mamma; [ have been there an hour 
or more.” 

“Indeed! You must have found them un- 
commonly agreeable.” 

“That was not quite the reason. Mr. Cary 
went in when I did, and I very soon felt myself 
superfluous. I should have been glad enough 
to leave, but it seemed hardly proper to do so 
without first exchanging a few words with the 
family—and, really, [ thought I should never 
have the chance. They were so taken up with 


him that I could hardly get speech of one of 


them.” 

“I dare say!” exclaimed Mrs. Heath. ‘Just 
the way their mother was when she was young.” 

“But I think, mamma,” continued Annie, 
“that they must be on very good terms together. 
They treat him as an old friend, and they spoke 
80 familiarly of many things—things they would 
not be likely to know of, unless there were fre- 
quent intercourse betwoen the families.” 

‘Perhaps so—though they are just the people 
to assume that sort of footing, if they thought 
it would be to their advantage. But, run up 
stairs, Annie, and take off your things; tea will 
be ready soon.” 

Annie left the room, but did not feel inclined 
for running—the effect of her call was not ex- 
hilarating. She was not in love with Frank 
Cary; she did not suppose he was in love with 
her; still there had been a something which she 
now felt had better be given up. She certainly 
had imagined that he preferred her to most 
of the girls—and now it was evident that the 
Plymleys thought the same thing about them- 
selves. The truth was, probably, that he was 
polite to whatever person he happened to be 
with, and had no intentions beyond the hour. 
That was all well enough—she had nothing to 
complain of; only she must be on her guard 
hereafter, and not fancy there was an interest 
where none existed. Mr. Cary was very plea- 





sant, and it would be better to keep out of his 
way, and not run any risk of liking him more 
seriously than he did her. She had no inten- 
tion of throwing her heart away on any one 
who could not set a proper value on it. Still, 
as she came to this decision, so prudent, so salu- 
tary, she was conscious that a charm vanished 
from the days that had been so pleasant to lodk 
forward to; something of a dull, dreamy aspect 
settledon them instead. No matter, she thought; 
what was right was right, all the same. 

When Frank reached home that evening, he 
found a letter from his mother waiting him. 
One passage particularly impressed him: “The 
Miss Plymleys, whem you mention, are, no 
doubt, the daughters of my old acquaintance, 
Maria Meacham. Don’t get too intimate there, 
Frank; there is nothing I should regret more, 
if the girls are like their mother. And you are 
so young yet, that there is no haste about your 
settling in life; though I know that such an 
opinion on my part will not weigh much when 
the time comes for you to be really interested.” 

«Poor mother!” he said, smiling as he read 
the words; ‘‘it is easy to see she trembles for 
the safety of her precious nestling. She may 
set her heart at rest—I shall not fall a victim 
to either of the Misses Plymley.” And then, 
as a sweet, young face rose before his mind’s 
eye, he reread the sentence, “I know that such 
an opinion on my part will not weigh much 
when the time comes for you to be really inter- 
ested,” and was glad that he had so reasonable 
a parent. 

Ifl. 

A werk of chill and rainy weather delayed 
the little excursion—but preparations for it 
went on apace. Frank took the whole thing 
on himself. It was to be his party, he said; 
all the participants were to consider themselves 
his guests. A picnic was at first proposed, but 
he negatived this; the Falls Hotel would fur- 
nish them an excellent dinner, and save a deal 
of trouble. The young ladies were loth to give 
up the pieturesqueness of a banquet in the 
woods; but Mrs. Plymley, thoughifal of her 
own labor and expense, sided with Mr. Cary. 
One great field of consultation was thus de- 
stroyed; but the girls improved what was left, 
and were ready to suggest something new when- 
ever they encountered the hero of the occasion. 
The party was soon enlarged beyond their 
wishes—Frank’s hospitable tendencies leading 
him to include one friend after another, till the 
affair ceased to be that elegant ard exclusive 
one they had contemplated; still, its import- 
ance grew with its size, and so did their posi- 
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tion as its lady-patronesses. On the whole, 
they were tolerably content. One only source 
of uneasiness appeared. Mr. Cary had made 
ample arrangements for the conveyance of the 
party. He had engaged a coach from Huns- 
ford, the barouche from the hotel, and various 
other vehicles; but he had never once hinted 
who was to go with him in his own carriage, 
that dear, light little carriage, drawn by such 
a handsome pair of horses. It was impossible 
that he should think of driving alone; and he 
was not likely to take his aunt—she would be 
much more comfortable in the coach, if she 
went at all. Miss Plymley felt sure he must 
be going to ask her, only she wished that he 
would do it; while Jane wondered if it might 
be possible that he was thinking of her. Should 
she ever dare accept? Fancy the honor and 
delight of being Mr. Cary’s chosen companion 
threugh all that long, lovely drive; but fancy, 
also, what she should have to face at home. She 
felt afraid she should have to say, ‘You had 
better ask Sophia.” 

Frank had not the least idea of putting her 
prudence to the test; the place had been appro- 
priated, in his own mind, from the beginning 
of the scheme—that is, if the desired occupant 
could be induced to accept it. But a change 
had come over Miss Heath lately; a reserve, 
so diXerent from the bright, candid manner 
which had charmed him at first. Had he 
offended her, he wondered? Or did she guess 
his feeling and endeavor to discourage him? 
How much he wished to know the reason of 
the change! Poor Annie was finding her part 
a hard one; for when it came to putting Frank 
out of her mind, or thinking of him exactly as 
she did of any other acquaintance, she was not 
quite equal to the occasion. Then followed 
self-accusing, wounded pride and maidenly re- 
solve. If she could not think of him as of 
others, she could at least treat him in the same 
way—that was surely stillin her power. Asa 
result of this decision her manner froze to the 
most cautious reserve; Frank saw her animated 
and bright with others, but the moment he ap- 
proached a shade fell on her. If he had only 
understood that she was distant because she 
feared to be too friendly, to show too clearly 
how welcome his presence and attentions were! 
But be was no more clairvoyant than other 
lovers; and one evening, when he had gone to 
Dr. Heath’s for the express purpose of asking 
her to accompany him in the drive, she be- 
haved with such coolness that he was quite 
discouraged. It was useless to say anything, 
he thought, and he crossed the green to Pro- 








fessor Plymley’s, and offered the contested seat 
to the acceptance of Sophia. 

Of course, there was no reserve, no drawing 
back to be apprehended there; Miss Plymley 
accepted with outward graciousness and in- 
ward rapture. Her hopes, already of vigorous 
growth, now shot up with the rapidity of 
Jonah’s gourd. In imagination she saw her- 
self the mistress of the stone-mansion and the 
city house—servants, horses, and carriages at 
her command; herself the great lady of the 
country neighborhood, and admitted to the 
best gircles in town. Her mother, quite supe- 
rior to any foolish notions of delicacy, con- 
gratulated her the moment that she saw her 
alone, and urged the duty of improving, to the 
extent of her powers, every opportunity to se- 
cure the prize. 

“And I hope, Sophia,” she said, in her 
deepest tones, ‘that you will not, ia your own 
prosperity, forget the claims of your family.” 

“No, indecd, mamma,” responded the duti- 
ful daughter; “they will be always on my 
mind.” And she was sincere; in all her bright 
anticipations they had part. She felt that on 
her their fortunes depended; it was a proud 
and grateful responsibility. She knew by the 
way papa looked at her that he understood and 
expected everything. Mrs. Plymley had, in 
truth, confided Sophia’s prospects to her hus- 
band, touched up with all the glowing tints her 
own hopes could impart. 

“T am rejoiced, most heartily rejoiced, to 
hear of it,” said the professor, as impressively 
as if speaking in public. ‘‘He is one of the 
few to whom I could intrust a charge so pre- 
cious; and with such a coadjutor I shall have 
every hope of bringing the trustees to reason.” 

“I’m afraid you’re not faithful in that mat- 
ter, professor; not constant enough, not per- 
severing enough.” 

““My dear,” he responded, rather testily, 
‘perhaps you had better take the management 
yourself; you understand so well how it ought 
to be done.” 

“I wish I could,” said Mrs. Plymley. 

“You seem to think I can call a meeting of 
the board every day, and din into their ears 
that Dr. Heath is not the man, and ought to be 
removed. You seem to have no idea of the 
care, the delicacy required. I must work, in- 
deed, but quietly. I express my own opinions, 
call attention to the president’s defects, and 
hint the remedy. I can 2o no more, but I do 
it actively. . You ought to give me sympathy 
instead of fault-finding. You ought to hope, as 
I do, for the best.” 
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The morning of the expedition dawned clear 
and beautiful. Miss Plymiey arrayed herself 
with care, and looked forward exultingly to 
the day. Annie, on the contrary, was languid 
and indifferent; she found herself thinking 
that pleasure-parties were tiresome affairs, and 
wishing that this one were well over. As soon, 
however, as she recognized the feeling, she took 
herself to task. What, was shé so silly? Was 
she henceforth to find no enjoyment in things 
that had always been so enjoyable before? No, 
indeed, she was not one to yield thus to sickly 
sentiment. She would go and be happy like 
the rest; self-respect demanded no less. 

Frank’s own house was the rendezvous; and 
at an early hour it presented a cheerful sight. 
Fair forms stood about the halls and parlors; 
bright eyes, bright ribbons, fresh toilets, and 
fresh faces were everywhere visible; gayety 
and good-humor prevailed. Frank consulted 
with the young men of the party, or saluted 
newly-arrived guests; the carriages came up; 
the sun shone; the horses champed—all was life 
and stir. Within, Miss Plymley glanced about 
the handsome rooms, assured herself of the 
richness of the furniture, and planned the dif- 
ferent placing ef a vase or picture. Mrs. Can- 
ning, Frank’s aunt, eyed her with attention 
that was not complacency. Sophia behaved 
with the utmost deference, but made her own 
arrangements meanwhile. ‘My good lady,” 
she thought, ‘before iong you will not look at 
me in that way quite. Probably you have a 
little home of your own somewhere; if not, you 
can live with some of your relations.” 

They set off at last, Miss Plymley in Frank’s 
earriage and the seventh heaven; the other 
vehicles following. It was a lovely day, and a 
delightfal drive; it must have been a sad heart 
that could not ease its burden a little in the blue 
air and blithe companionship. Annie alighted 
at the Falls Hotel more like her cheerful self 
than she had been for many days. 

But if she was cheerful, Miss Plymley was 
enraptured. Never had there been such a day, 
such a drive, such horses, and such a carriage; 
she did not say such a companion, but that 
was easily inferred. Somehow, the sight of 
her enthusiasm rather damped Annie’s rising 
spirits. 

The party descended into the ravine; they 
admired the rushing waters, beryl-hued; they 
gazed, awe-struck, at the high walls that shut 
them in, and the sky shining far above. Creep- 
ing along the rocks, they encountered fall after 
fail, each more beautiful than the last. Their 








hausted their strength, too, by-and-by. They 
were glad to go up into the woods again and 
rest. 

Annie Heath strolled away by herself and 
soon found a quiet nook. Seated on a vine- 


covered mound, she gazed through an opening 
in the trees upon the silver-flashing of the 


waters far below. She felt heavy and de- 
pressed; everything had been beautiful, she 
should have enjoyed it so much, if only 
And she wondered if life were always thus; if 
people were always just falling short of happi- 
ness. 

The sound of steps close by made her turn, 
and the color flamed into her cheeks as she 
saw Frank near. He had missed her, he said, 
and feared she might lose her way, or meet 
with some accident. She thanked him, and 
rose to join their friends. 

“Don’t go yet!’ he exclaimed, impulsively; 
‘‘it is so pleasant to be here with you.” At 
these words her color grew yet more vivid. 
Frank, seeing it, took heart and wondered if 
he could have misunderstood her manner all 
these days. By swift degrees the tender truth 
came out. It did not cost many words on 
either side; a glance or two, more blushes, 
meaning silence—that is the way these things 
are done, young people! 

It was rather hard on Frank that he must 
go back so soon to that indifferent crowd. 
Annie could take refuge in her fatigue, and 
be as dull and quiet as she chose, but he must 
exert himself to entertain his guests. He did 
it to admiration, however, and was the life 
and soul of the occasion. Miss Plymley was 
prouder than ever of her conquest. 

She had counted much on the drive home 
that night. The moon shone in her fullest 
splendor, and laid out the highway in a broad 
track of molten silver; dense were the shadows, 
dark and solemn stood the trees. No feature 
of beauty or romance was wanting, and Miss 
Plymley was attuned to the influences of the 
hour. Nothing was needed but that Frank 
should speak, and speak to the purpose. He 
was in a strange mood, fits of abstraction alter- 
nating with the most extravagant gayety. At 
every pause Miss Plymley hoped that his next 
words would be auspicious; but the drive 
ended, and the desired consummation was still 
unattained. 

Mrs. Plymley had spent the day in brilliant 
visions, and she came into her daughter’s room 
at night to have them realized. 

‘Well, Sophia?” she said. Sophia felt guilty, 


delight, their wonder, exhausted words; ex- } indeed. 
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“Nothing positive, mamma,” she responded ; 
*‘but it is only putting it off a little. If you had 
seen his manner—so peculiar—so significant. 
It will be all right in a day or two.” 

“Or all wrong,” said Mrs. Plymley, in the 
bitterness of her disappointment. ‘If youcan 
let such a chance escape you, you cannot expect 
me to have confidence. You are not attentive 
enough; you don’t encourage him enough. I 
could have brought him to the point, I know.” 
And poor Sophia thought, as her father had 
done a few days before, that, since mamma 
understood the business so well, it was a pity 
she could not undertake it. But you may be 
very sure she did not venture to hint her 
feelings. 

Since her mother had no confidence in her, 
her only resouree was to have confidence in 
herself. She dressed with care next day, and 
awaited her visitor—he came not. Another 
day passed with the same experience. Then a 
dreadful rumor began to float through Amsden; 
it gained, it grew. Miss Plymley shut her 
ears—she would not believe it. But unbelief 
availed nothing—the truth was established. 





Frank Cary and Annie Heath were engaged, 
and shortly to be married. 

I pass over the scenes that ensued in the 
Plymley mansion; even the professor drooped 
before those cutting blasts. His labors were 
broken off in the midst; the few uneasy trustees 
had no disposition to rise against Mr. Cary’s 
father-in-law; Dr. Heath was more secure than 
ever in his old position. It was an uncom- 
fortable place for the Piymleys—their plotting 
and their failure had been too conspicuous. 
The professor obtained a situation in some re- 
mote college—and the family turned their backs 
upon ungrateful Amsden. 

Frank and Annie were as happy as youth 
and love, approving friends and smiling fortune 
may be supposed to make them. Miss Jane 
Plymley returned to the old home, after some 
years, as the bride of the Rev. Mr. Rushem, 
and the mother of his six dear infants. (Mr. 
Rushem’s labors, by-the-by, had been eminently 
successful, and served to place the college ona 
much more substantial footing than of yore.) 
But Miss Plymley remains with her parents, 
and is likely to remain there. 
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THE LITTLE ONE IS GONE. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA 


I watcu to see a little face 
Sly peeping through the door; 

And stop to hear a wonted step 
That comes within ne more. 

I wait to catch a laughing tone, 
And watch and wait in vain; 

For, undisturbed, I may work on— 
*Twill never come again. 

The Autumn rose can bloom and fade 
In safety on its bough; 

The little hand stretched forth to pluck, 
Will not molest it now. 
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BROWN. 


The playthings scattered far and wide 
About the parlor floor, 

Are placed in order, side by side, 
To be disturbed no more. 


I hear the tread of other fect, 
And other tones of glee; 
And listen for another voice, 
That comes no more to me. 
I sit and mark in silent grief 
The solemn hours move on; 
Oh! what can give my heart relief— 
The little one is gone! 
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THE PAST. 


BY EDWIN R. 


Swine backward on your hinge of gold, 
Oh! lovely gates of memory! 
Withdraw the purple tapestry, 

And let me vanished scenes behold. 


The sighing breezes, wafted up 
From the far vallies of the Past, 
Are odorous with the nectar cast 
By many a rose’s fragrant cup. 
List how the tide of music swells 
About the distant Amber Hills; 
The dear old songs! Their cadence fills 
Our hearts, like chimes of silver bells. 
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MARTIN. 


Faces, long hidden from our sight, 
Are gathered here with smiles of yore; 
And on this fair and lovely shore 

We fear not Death’s approaching night. 


"Tis sweet to feel, whatever gricf 
The unknown future may bestow, 
However dark its skies nay grow, 

We here may find a sure relief. 


For, from the lessons studied long, 
Of pleasures bright, or fortunes ill, 
We gather courage, strength, and will 
To live, to suffer, and be ctrong. 





MARRIED BY MISTAKE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


[Ziterel, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.,; 


CONTIXUED FROM PAGE 297. 


CHAPTER XVII. 3 The girl turned her bright, flushed face upon 
Music was sounding in that brown-stone $ him with a look of such eager delight as genius 
house from morning to night, for one of the {feels in the first exercise of its power. Her 
greatest teachers in the country lived there, and flexible mouth seemed reddened by the music 
he had many pupils. Sometimes the notes that 3 that had passed through it; light and happiness 
came through the windows were crude and hesi- ; sparkled in her beautiful eyes. She pushed 
tating as the tones of little children when they ¢ her hair back with both hands from her temples, 
begin to read; sometimes they came ringing 3 and you could see all the delicate blue veins 
out wildly, and without method, as young birds 3 swelling and throbbing upon thin snow, as if 
try the wing, fluttering up and down in the air, § the music were yet thrilling all her pulses with 
unable to poise themselves, and failing te light $ its sweetness. 


where they wish; again it came in a wild, shrill “Again and again,” she said, seizing her 


tumult of overstrained effort, striving for that $ teacher’s hand between both hers, and kissing 


sudden power which is only to be obtained by ? 
toil and continued effort, even aided by genius 
itself. But the music which had drawn that 
little crowd under those windows was of a 
different class. The strangers who listened held 
their breath as the rich sounds came rolling 
ever them with a power of harmony so sympa- 
thetic and sweet, that it held them entranced a 
full hour, though the evening was cold, and 
snow lay on the ground. 

The persons within the parlor knew nothing 
of the audience without; both were entranced 3 
by the exercise of the most fascinating power $ 
known to humanity, and thought of nothing 
else, till a muffled clapping of hands reached 
them through the curtained-windows, offering 
back in applause some of the pleasure that noble 
voice had given. 

“It is for you,” said the teacher, in his soft, 
broken English, which was so mingled with 
Italian, that the pupil understood his gesture 
rather than his speech. ‘You see yonder how 
all the world enchants itself. Bravo! Bravis- 
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MO. 

The Italian rubbed his two plump, white 
hands together in an ecstasy of delight, patted 
his pupil on the shoulder, and made himself 
jubilant over her, as a mother-bird flutters over 
the fledgeling which has soared to its supreme 
satisfaction. 

“Now, once more! once more! 
again, my nightingale! 


Charm them 
Your own voice has 
won its first audience, and, cold as it is, they 
listen yet.” 





How I love 


it eagerly, ‘‘oh! how I thank you! 


you for all this !”’ 

The master drew his fat hand from those 
eager lips, and passed it over his eyes, mutter- 
ing some words of delight in his native Italian, 
and calling her pet names, such as he could 
never have found English for, so delicate and 
caressing were they. 

“Now, once again!” he said, placing his 
round and rosy person on the piano-stool. 

She stood beside him, bending over the musie, 
radiant, graceful, and as ready to test her 
powers again as the nightingale is to sing when 
all the rose-thickets are in full bloom. The 
crowd at the windows grew thicker and more 
numerous till it spread into the street: and 
when the young girl came forth, muffled in a 
cloak, with the master walking by her side, 
some curious persons pressed forward to see if 
her face was in harmony with that wonderful 
voice. But the veil she wore was thick, and 
they only saw that the person was tall, well- 
sized, and walked with the step of a goddess. 

“That is right! That is well!” whispered 
the master, as his companion drew the folds of 
her veil down together. ‘Let them see the face 
when they hear the voice, not before.” 

The girl laughed a clear, happy laugh from 
under her veil, and pressed her hand caress- 
ingly on his arm, thus signifying her girlish 
thanks for his care. 

“Oh! who could have thought this when you 
first heard me singing under the apple-trees, 
and asked me to bring home your clothes myself. 
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Did I not keep the secret well, even from my 
own mother. How good you were!” 

“No, no! Iwas weary, idle—dying to heara 
voice worthy of my care. It was like having a 
load settle on one’s shoulder. Then I loved to 
draw out thcse notes, tone by tone; to see you 
drink so eagerly of the one great joy, was a 
joy in itself.” 

‘“‘But you worked so hard, dear master. 
You gave up so much time. Came down to the 
shore for health and strength, and gave every- 
thing to me.” 

«And why not, my bird of birds? That green 
old house by the water was dreary till you.came 
to fill it with your beautiful young voice; and 
we, that is, my wife and I, were tired of that 
thing they call the country. To teach you was 
occupation-—and now it will be our triumph.” 

‘“‘T hope so! How much I hope so!” cried 
the girl. ‘It is yours! This voice, that you 
praise, is all yours. If it brings anything, gold 
or fame, half is yours, my kind, kind master.” 

“Fame? Yes; I share and glory in the fame 
which my pupils win; as for gold, that comes 
after—we will not think of that.” 

‘*But I must—I do! It is of the gold I think 
most,” cried the girl, with eager sincerity. 

“Most! You think of the gold most? What 


sacrilege!” answered the master, in high in- 
dignation. 
‘But I have a wish—a reason, my master.” 
“So young! Such a voice! and think first of 


gold! I—I—that is, I blush with sorrow!” 

«But, if my happiness, my life, depended on 
getting money—would you blame me then?” 

‘‘The happiness of an artist is in her art,” 
was the master’s answer; ‘she has no life but 
that.” 

The girl shook her veiled head in dissent, and 
a deep sigh rose to the lips, that had been so 
lately given up to sweet sounds. 

“Well,” she said, laughiug, ‘this gold is so 
far off that we need not quarrel about it yet. 
If wishes could bring it nearer, but they cannot 
—they cannot!” 

“So young, and thirsting for money; it is 
mournful,” said the master, in a low, sad voice. 

They had reached an iron-gate, which led to 
some rear-building, and the- master took his 
leave. 

“To-morrow night! 
morrow night,” she said. 

**But you will practice?” 

‘Practice! Will I not. She gives me plenty 
of time.” 


It will be again to- 


The master turned away, and went home a} 








him, and he was muttering discontentedly to 
himself all the way home. 

Amanda Clark stepped lightly over the brick 
pavement that led to the little house in the 
garden, and entered it with a latch-key. 

Old Mrs. Gray was sitting in her cozy parlor, 
reading in quiet comfort; a good many articles 
of furniture had been added to the house since 
that dreary night when we first saw her there. 
Gray had begun to consider it as, in some re- 
spects, his home—and where he was, both 
luxuries and comforts were sure to follow. A 
piano stood by theilittle bay-window; his mother 
had been a brilliant musician in her time, and 
occasionally he liked to hear her play. Some- 
times he touched the keys himself; but at no 
time had he the least suspicion that Amanda 
Clark spent half her time at the instrument; 
and that his own mother kept that one secret 
from him. 

“Oh, madam!” she cried, taking off her 
bonnet, and revealing a face which had growr 
wonderfully delicate and fair since her city 
residence, ‘‘ we have gone through it gloriously! 
He says that even now I might venture.” 

The old lady looked up smiling. 

“How bright you look, my good child. I 
thought something must come out of all that 
hard practice.” 

«¢And so much help,” cried Amanda, stooping 
over the lady and kissing her. ‘What could I 
have done but for you?” 

“Everything, child. Youth and genius mas- 
ters all difficulties in the end.” 

‘“‘In the end, dear lady? But we cannot wait 
for that. You have saved me from so much 
toil. How can I ever pay you?” 

‘Foolish child!” answered the old lady, 
smiling kindly into that bright face. ‘‘Who 
has been most benefited, you or I? You have 
given to me the care and comfort I so needed, 
and dignified it by the affection of a friend. I 
am the person to be grateful, Amanda.” 

“No, you are not. I should not have done 
half so much but——” 

The old lady looked up a little surprised. 
Amanda caught the glance, and answered it 
with a flood of blushes. 

The old lady shrunk within herself, and her 
delicate features grew white with suppressed 
feelings. Under all the deep, deep love that 
woman felt for her son, was a conviction forced 
down and buried out of sight, almost from her 
own soul, that he was false, and unworthy the 
love of any good woman. She would not have 
put this bitter secret into words for the world; 


little sadly. This talk about gold had annoyed } but'there it lay, an aching sense, around which 
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many apprehensions brooded, every one leaving 
pain behind. When she saw that this fresh 
young girl, with all her vivid genius, had given 
a love worth ten thousand lives like his, to her 
sen, she only grew white, and was silent. What 
could she have said? Can love, once given, be 
recalled by reason? As that good, good woman 
had given up all her worldly substance to re- 
deem the waste of this thankless son, she would 
have taken a new load of sorrow on that worn 
heart, could that have saved the young girl 
from the passion which threatened so much 
misery. But it is ordained by God that every 
heart must have its own burden, and that of 
Mrs. Gray became heavier and sadder from 
what she had learned, without lightening by a 
single shade the danger that threatened Amanda 
Clark. 

Amanda saw her pallor, and that look of re- 
strained distress. She crept close to Mrs. 
Gray, dropped to her knees, and drew the 
sweet, old face down to hers. 

‘“‘Don’t look so sorrowful,” she said. ‘It is 
for this I work, for this I practice. He has no 
money. I sce, I know how it is with you. But 
I can earn enough for us all. The good master 
is showing me the way. Wait a little, and you 
shall see.” 

The old lady kissed that blushing face, and 
reflected a little of its sunshine in her own. 

“‘God help us, woman,” she said, gently. 

‘¢God does help us,” answered the girl, ‘‘ when 
he gives us such—such This feeling, I 
mean.” 

How could that kind heart warn or plead? 
And if it had, what warning or power of per- 
suasion ever even modified the sweet infatuation 
of a first love? 

‘‘Now,” cried the girl, springing to her feet 
and tossing her hair back to hide the glowing 
confusion in her countenance, ‘‘now, see how 
I have mastered this, and this; but, wait a 
minute.” 

Amanda ran down the garden, and locked 
the iron-gate, as she always did when bent on 
an hour of hard practice. She came back again 
laughing. 

“There, he is shut oxt safe enough!” she ex- 
claimed, tossing the key from her. ‘Now 
for it!” 

Directly all the neighborhood was startled 
by the bursts of music that rolled out upon the 
crisp air of those rear gardens. A canary-bird, 
which hung in Mrs. Gray’s parlor, began to 
flutter about in its cage, and kept up a tiny > 
opposition, hours and hours after its head } 
should have been under its wing. Mrs. Gray ; 





listened eagerly; her face lighted up; her 
delicate fingers began to quiver and beat time; 
her foot moved, the music inspired her; and 
when Amanda came to her, panting like a bird 
over-taxed with its own rich burden of melodies, 
she kissed her with such passionate warmth as 
genius is sure to render to genius. 

‘‘Now, let me take care of you. I have kept 
this up so long that it makes me ashamed,” said 
the girl, looking at the clock. ‘Who would 
have thought it?” 

With her young arms around the elder woman, 
Amanda went into the bed-room we last saw so 
drear and empty. There was no lack of com- 
fort there now. A bright fire blazed in the 
grate; a soft carpet covered the floor; an easy- 
chair stood ready to receive the slender form 
when it needed rest without slumber. The old 
lady sat down, and bade Amanda leave her. 

‘‘But you are tired, and I have done it,” 
answered the girl, penitently. ‘When your 
head is on the pillow I will go.” 

«But I necd no help, child; and if I did, the 
girl is still up.” 

‘*But she has no business here; and I will 
not let her take my place.” 

‘‘Foolish child!” said the lady, patting the 
young head, which was bowed before her as 
Amanda knelt to unlace the gaiters from those 
slender feet; ‘*but so kind—so kind!” 

Thus the two parted, blessing each other as 
they said, good-night. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Piacarps, blazing with green and scarlet, 
had for days proclaimed to the musical world 
that some great novelty would appear on the 
twelfth of that month; and when the night came, 
the street in front of the Opera-house was lite- 
rally blocked up by carriages, and swarming 
with persons so eager to obtain good places, that 
a great crowd rendered access even to the closed 
doors almost impossible. 

Who was this living wonder who had set the 
musical world on fire? She wasan American— 
that every one admitted; but from what elass? 
Was she of the “upper ten thousand,” or the 
lowerten million? Her teacher every one knew, 
for his reputation was more than metropolitan; 
but of the lady herself, nothing was known— 
but it would not be long before the world weuld 
see for itself. Yes, even then, for the doors 
were flung open, and the eager crowd began to 
rush in, scattering bright faces and glowing 
colors over the vast body of the house, till the 
whole broad surface seemed to blossom with 
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beauty, like a garden hedged in with terraces 
of tropical flowers. 

Still the house filled more and more closely; 
superb dresses swept their way to the various 
boxes; feathers waved; bouquets sent forth 
their perfume; fans, glittering with gold or 
jewels, stirred the close air. At last the bril- 
liant feature was completed, and up from the 
orchestra came a first prelude to the feast of 
music that so many thirsted for. 

Traviata! There was scarcely a dozen per- 
sons in the throng gathered there who had not 
heard this impassioned opera over and over 
again. But to-night they listened with new 
zest even to the overture, which seemed to 
breathe forth a glorious prophecy of something 
grand which was to follow. 

The curtain rose with more than usual com- 
motion; the persons of the opera came in ex- 
citedly, and performed their parts with singular 
animation. Every one present knew at what 
point the debutante would come in, and expecta- 
tion grew more and more intense as the time 
drew near. All eyes were turned eagerly upon 
the stage; expectation held the breath; and 
many a lovely forms were everywhere leaning 
forward, eager and vigilant for a first sight. 

Violetta came in, quickly, breathless, and 
full of timid rashness, like a fawn which some 
hunter had chased into an open glade. Her 
face was pale as snow, her eyes wild with 
affright, yct full of that latent fire which ren- 
ders defeat impossible. She looked around one 
moment, and as if awed by the human faces 
swarming at her feet, and rising tier on tier 
above her, till the very dome seemed alive, 
turned, as if about to escape. 

But now the silence was broken; peal upon 
peal of encouraging applause swept the house 
from parquette to gallery. The girl was beau- 
tiful in her panic and her paleness; every one 
saw that she was graceful, too; not the old 
studied stage grace which palls so quickly, but 
with the free movement and lithe poise of an 
Indian woman in her native forest she crossed 
the stage, out of tune, and turned her face, 
scarlet with grateful blushes, upon the audience, 
and reached forth her arms like a child who 
reaches out for help from its mother when it 
first begins to walk. The gesture touched that 
audience to the heart, and again whispers of 
encouragement, and more sustained applause, 
which should have given her courage, frightened 
the notes back as they rose to her staggering 
throat. Then something like consternation fell 
on the audience, and whispers, that stung her 
iike serpents, crept through the crowd, 











“She will fail! She is stage-struck, poor 
thing!” 

It seemed so; they could see her tremble in 
all her limbs, and the whiteness of her face was 
painful to look upon. Slowly the long lashes 
swept down to her cheek—she was, indeed, 
fainting; but out of the stermy applause that 
still sought to reassure her, came one voice, 
which brought back all her life and power, like 
a bird flitting over the dead waters of a moun- 
tain-spring, it unchained the music struggling 
in her heart, and sent it forth in a gush of 
sweetness all the more delicious from the thrill 
of fear that trembled through it. 

There is something in true feeling higher 
than art, and sweeter than music. It beamed 
in that young face. Up with the first notes 
came a flood of rosy color suffusing the white 
neck, arms, and forehead, like a sunset upon 
snow. She had lost the crowd, and her face 
was turned to one box facing the stage, filled 
with a group of faces that made her heart leap 
forth in her voice, as an uncaged bird takes 
wing. 

These people did not applaud, but drew back 
and stared at each other in astonishment. Was 
this Amanda Clark? Had the faded calico given 
place to those waves of pink silk, adown which 
the shawl of frost-like lace, so carelessly flung 
over her head, fell like cobwebs woven over a 
thicket of roses. How had that foot lifted 
itself from the broken, unlaced shee, into that 
slipper of glossy satin? What miracle had 
brought her there, flooding that vast edifice 
with sounds that made men hold their breath 
to listen? 

Never was consternation more visible on 
human faces than that which fell upon this 
group as it took in the truth. 

Ruby Gray and Zua Wheaton were in front, 
contrasting each other like figures in a picture. 
Preston Moreton, young Gray, and Mr. Whee- 
ton, sat a little in shadow: but the wonder and 
dawning delight in their faces gave life to the 
whole group. 

Amanda had done her part bravely. Panting 
and flushed with success, her eyes turned full 
upon Gray as she passed the box, going off the 
stage. A bright smile greeted hers—and she 
swept from his sight trembling with thrills of 
such joy as approved genius alone can give. 
Once in her dressing-room, the girl fell upon 
her knees, and burst into a passion of happy, 
happy tears, in which there was both joy and 
thanksgiving. 

Again and again the girl came forth; she 
took up the scenes of passionate grief like one 
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ihspired. Never did love so warm and vital} 
gush up from a human heart. She never ; 
thought of the man upon the stage, to whom 
all this was a mockery, but every note that left 
her red lips, swelled out to him, the one man for 
whom that true heart would forever turn its 
love into musie. 

There was weeping all over the house when 
this wild country-girl sunk down in the pathos 
of coming death, consumed by the poison which 
had been strong enough for sacrifice but not 
for life. Sad cries of a broken-heart filled the 
house with their plaintive mournfulness. Her 
eyes, full of piteous anguish, turned in hopeless 
pleading upon a thousand people, who looked 
down upon her through their tears, impressed 
by the reality of her grief. 

It was real. No art ever touched a human 
soul as that scene stirred the multitude. Genius 
turns the imagination into truth; and that pale, 
faintiv g girl arose from her couch with absolute 
pain in her chest, overcome with a sensation 
of exhausting sorrow. They called her before 
the curtain over and over again; but nothing 
could give back the vitality she had lost. 
Flowers were scattered in abundance at her 
feet; but she had no will to gather them up, or 
hear them from the stage. Amid all that joyous 
clamor, with blossoms raining over her like 
stars, she longed to reach out her arms to him 
and cry out that she was not dead, only coming 
out from a passionate outburst of the love which 
was all his, faint, and longing for rest. 

As she stood there, drooping and faint, a red 
rose came flashing out from the box over which 
her lover leaned, and fell upon the shroud-like 
whiteness of her dress, trembled there a mo- 
ment, and rolled back among the mass of blos- 
soms carpeting the stage around her. A faint 
cry broke from her lips as it fell. She stooped 
down, rescued it from the rest, and pressed it 
to her bosom. Out from the same box Ruby 
Gray tossed a bracelet, unclasped from her 
own white arm; but it fell among the flowers 
unheeded. Amanda had no care for aught but 
that one red rose. 

‘Dear lady, have I done well?” 

This voice, which reached old Mrs. Gray 
where she sat behind the curtains of another 
box, was faint but eager. Amanda came in, 
muffled in a cloak, and bending down like a 
little child, asked meekly if she had done well? 

Old Mrs. Gray kissed her three or four times 
on the lips and on the forehead. 

“Tell me! Tell me! was he pleased?” ques- 
tioned the girl, winding both arms around her. 
“ Did he fling that rose?” 
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«Yes; I saw it leave his hand.” 

‘‘Are you quite, quitesure? I thought after- 
ward-that it might have been her.” 

*“*No; Ruby threw the bracelet.” 

“Did she? I knew nothing of it,” said 
Amanda, indifferently. “But my rose, my 
beautiful red rose, has not lost a leaf.” She 
caressed tho rose as it lay upon her bosom, and 
covered it with her curved hand tenderly as 
she might have sheltered a bird, had one found « 
shelter there. ‘Oh! if I could live forever!” 
she cried out, in a passion of tenderness. ‘It 
is his first gift—the very first.” 

The old woman smiled a little mournfully. 
She was a sensitive, loving creature, and entered 
into full sympathy with the ardent girl. 

‘“‘When he was a little boy,” she said, ‘*he 
was bringing me flowers every day; but all that 
is over now.” 

‘*No, no! he has not forgotten how to be kind! 
He never will,I am sure! But, see, here comes 
brother William; how pale and troubled he 
looks. He has seen her with that man, and it 
breaks his heart. I do not wonder. She is 
cruel as death—I hate her!” 

Out of the opera-house, now growing dark 
and empty, the old lady and Amanda made 
their way to the carriage that Billy Clark had 
waiting for them. Billy, poor fellow! wounded 
to the soul by asight of his adored by the side 
of the man he loathed with all the concentrated 
force of a nature given up to one passion, and 
rendered almost powerful by sullen concen- 
tration, helped Mrs. Gray and his sister into 
the carriage, shut the door sullenly, notwith- 
standing their entreaties that he should follow 
them, and walked back to the hotel where Mr. 
Wheaton was staying, muttering to himself as 
he went. The success of his sister seemed to 
have made the poor fellow bitter and miserable. 

“Tt has come too late,” he kept muttering; 
‘‘she loves that other chap, and he loves her. 
I’m nowhere, a drift of sea-weed for them to 
wipe their feet upon; a worthless cabbage- 
plant, more than there’s ground for. If I was 
to die, she wouldn’t come to the funeral; no, 
not if they were to spend all that is left of my 
five hundred dollars in a rosewood-coffin, with 
silver nails. She don’t care how much it makes 
my heart ache to hear her calling out, ‘Billy 
Clark! Billy Clark!’ in that sweet voice of hers, 
‘get me a glass of water,’ or, ‘order up the 
horses!’ or something like that; while he sits 
by looking at her with them eyes. Oh! if I 
could smack my fist into ‘em, it would do me 
good.” 

Billy ground his small teeth, and doubled up 
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his fists viciously, as he gave way to these 
bitter thoughts, brought out with fresh force 
by the triuizphs of his sister. 

«‘Now she can see that there’s something in 
us above taking in washing,” he thought. 
“That’s genius, I think. How splendid she 
looked! How she cut them all down to nothing 
with her voice, and her way of doing it! That’s 
what love can do, when it’s got anything to 
feed on. Only give mea chance, and I eould 
sing, too, and play tragedy, and cry, and—and 
make money to help her on, like the lady she 
is. But with that eternal feilow always between 
her and me, the genius that I feel burning here 
counts for nothing. Dear me! there they go, 
a whole carriage-load, into Delmonico’s, to have 
a champagne jubilee because of "Mandy; but 
I’m left out in the cold—in the cold! It’s 
enough to make a man wicked as Jehosophat!” 

True enough! the party which had occupied 
that box upon the stage, dashed by him on 
their way to a late supper. The mud from 
their carriage-wheels bespattered him, and the 
coachman brought his whip within an inch of 
his face. It was an accidental flourish of the 


lash, but Billy felt it as an insult, for it was 
Preston Moreton’s carriage; and leaning from 
the window he saw Zua Wheaton looking out 


as if she enjoyed it, 

Billy ground out a vicious oath between his 
teeth, and turned a corner sharply, hiding his 
distress in the darkness of a cross street. 

Meantime Amanda reached home, and en- 
tered the house she had left so full of doubt, in 
a tumult of delight. Would he be there to meet 
her? What would his first words convey, anger 
or ‘approval? By this act of her genius had 
she won him or lost him forever? Until these 
questions were answered her heart could find 
no rest; that glorious triumph could give her 
no real pleasure. There was a light in the 
parlors, and behind the thin curtains she saw 
a shadow moving. 

‘*He is there—he is there!’ she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands. ‘Oh! what can I doif he 
is angry with me?” 

She left Mrs. Gray behind, opened the par- 
lor door, and stole in timidly as a little child. 
Young Gray was walking up and down the 
room. He turned as she came in, and she saw 
there was sadness in his eyes, a tremor of feel- 
ing about his mouth. Her heart sunk back 
heavily at this, she clasped her hands, and 
going close to him said, with tender humility, 

“Forgive me! I did it for the best.” 

He turned, threw both arms around her, and 
covered her face with kisses. 





“Fergive you? Forgive you, child—what 
for? That you are grander, more honorable, 
more earnest than I ever can be? I, who hesi- 
tated and counseled with this miserable pride, 
who, wanting you, loving you, and yet had 
neither the courage nor the honor to work for 
you as man should work for the woman he 
loves? Forgive me, girl; and you, also, my 
mother, that I have permitted this young crea- 
ture to shame my manhood so.” 

“He is not angry. See how your son for- 
gives,” cried Amanda, appealing to the mother. 
Now her face grew radiant, and throwing her 
white arms upon the table, she buried her face 
upon them and burst into tears, kneeling as if 
in prayer; the girl was so thankful for this con- 
secration of genius that pure happiness over- 
powered her. At last she looked up. 

“My mother, my own, own mother, oh! if 
she were here now!” 

Gray turned to the old lady, so delicate and 
gentle, who stood a little way off, touched to 
the soul, but silent in her sympathy. 

“She is speaking of the washer-woman,” he 
said; ‘‘she who will some day be my mother. I 
have visited worse than that mother. I have 
had thoughts to be ashamed of—thoughts that 
this roble girl could never comprehend. But, 
thank God, they are gone, gone forever and 
ever! God has spared me the sin which I could 
never forgive myself, the sin of winning this 
good girl by unworthy means.” 

Amanda did not hear him, she was too busy 
with her own happiness for any comprehen- 
sion of his words; but the mother understoed 
everything, and for the first time in years be- 
lieved in her son. She crept into his arms, and 
he bent his cheek caressingly to hers, the bar- 
riers of doubt and apprehension were broken 
down between them. She knew that he was in 
earnest, and blessed him in her heart and with 
her lips. 

Amanda looked up, and, seeing the mother 
and son together, came toward them. 

“We shall have everything now,” she said; 
“singers earn so much money. The manager 
says it all depends on myself; and I will study 
harder than ever, now that I am sure.” 

Mrs. Gray looked at her admiringly; and no 
marvel, for she was wonderfully beautiful just 
then. The radiance of a noble purpose lighted 
up her face like fire in the heart of a pearl. 

“Ruby Gray is rich,” she said; ‘‘but her 
money shall never come among us again.” 

Gray started, and leoked at the bright-faced 
girl with a keen sense of shame. Did she 
know—did she guess at the dishonorable com- 
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pact which had bound him to the widow, and 
which he was even then resolving to break 
from at any cost? He had not lived in the pure 
atmosphere of those good women for months 
without loathing the position in which he had 
placed himself. 

Amanda saw the shadows coming over his 
face, and felt that she had wounded him. 

“IT only meant that there will be no need of 
her while I can earn so much,” she said, hum- 
bly. 

“And no need of either while I have any 
manhood left,” said Gray, firmly. ‘From this 
day, mother, I will begin the world anew, and 
fight my own way up, as my father did. Thank 
God, I have youth, strength, a settled purpose, 
and two of the best women that ever shared 
man’s hopes.” 

“But I—I can help so much, you know!” 
said Amanda, beginning to look anxious. 

He stooped down and kissed her. 

“Not while I can think and work. 
man’s business to support his wife.” 

Mrs. Gray met the blank, white face which 
Amanda turned upon her with a gentle smile. 
She had found much time for thought in the 
solitude of her recent life; and in an earlier 
period had attained just ideas of those rela- 
tions which constitute society, both as they 
exist and should be. 

‘Let us think of this hereafter,’ she said. 
“It is undoubtedly the husband’s duty to love, 
support, and protect his wife; but she also has 
her duties, and the first is to improve the talent 
and perfect the powers which God has given 
her.” 

Amanda sprang from her seat, threw her 
arms around the old lady, and exclaimed, 
“Thank you! Thank you!” 

The girl was deeply in love with young Gray. 
She would have coined her life into gold for 
him to lavish, had that heen possible; but she 
liad tasted the first sweet joy of a cultivated 
talent also, and felt how great a power lay in 
her own exertion. To cast all that aside seemed 
like cutting off her right hand—she could not 
think of it without a panic. Now that her fear 
of his displeasnre had passed, she began to ap- 
preciate the victory her talent had won. She 
knew that there was a power in it which would 
make her the medium of great benefits to the 
man she loved—benefits more noble than any 
inherited wealth could ever confer. For the 
first time in her life she felt on an equality with 
him, and gloried in her new position. 

Gray did not answer his mother at first, but 
stood looking at the two women thoughtfully, 
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as if he had never comprehended how lovely a 
thing was true, bright womanhood. A change 
had been going onin this young man since the 
first day that he met Amanda Clark weaving 
rushes and gathering violets in that meadow. 
True, he had thought many evil thoughts, and 
had made that one dishonest compact; but these 
things grew weaker in him day by day, and the 
underlying good came uppermost, slowly and 
surely, till he became capable of great resolves, 
and in time might carry them out right man- 
fully. 

That night he left the two women to their 
rest, and gave himself up to such thoughts as 
had seldom visited his brow before. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Earty the next morning, Gray visited Ruby’s 
pretty sitting-room in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
where he found her all gayety and excitement. 
Amanda Clark’s success had been a triumph to 
her. Had she not found the girl out in that 
retired nook of the country, and in many ways 
prepared her for the triumph of that night? 
There was not a note in that rich voice in which 
she did not scem to hold proprietorship. Over 
and over again she gave the history of this 
little romance to her friends; and that morning 
it was in half the leading journals of the city 
that the young person who had made that 
splendid debut last evening, was a protege of 
that beautiful young widow, Mrs. Ruby Gray. 

When Charles came in, she started up ina 
flutter of delight. 

“TI give you joy,” she cried, flitting about 
him like a canary bird. ‘‘What a voice! What 
wild grace! Why, Charles, she is lovely! I 
eould not believe my eyes. Did you not once 
have a caprice for her—something wild about 
marrying, I remember? If it hasn’t gone off, 
this success might make it possible.” 

«That is what I came to see you about, Ruby. 
I do intend to marry this girl.” 

“That is honorable, magnanimous 

‘“‘Far from it. I was very dishonorable to 
wait for her till her own energies could so 
shame mine. I think it was love of her that 
raade me enter into that vil No, I will not 
say that, Ruby, for you suggested it; but the 
contract you and I so rashly made about young 
Moreton.” Thank heaven! I have not gone so 
far in it that retreat is impossible.” 

“What! What can you mean?” cried the 
widow, turning scarlet. ‘Surely, surely you 
are a man of honor.” 

: “‘Yes, Ruby; and therefore will have nothing 
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to do with this thing. I have done wild, rash, 
cruel things in my life; but now that I know 
what love is, nothing shall make me sin against 
that. I tell you, Ruby, Moreton loves Zua 
Wheaton, and she loves him. Leave them alone. 
No good ever will come out of a plot like ours.” 

Ruby looked in his face long enough to be 
sure that he was in earnest. One quick sneer 
crossed her beautiful mouth, and then a clear, 
mellow laugh cut into the young man’s earnest 
speech like a bird-song. 

““Why, Charles, what on earth are you talk- 
ing about?” she said. ‘What sinful idea is it 
that troubles you? Surely not the little scene 
we had in my pony-carriage when you lashed 
poor Theo? Why, the whole thing escaped my 
memory. Did I feel hurt about that dusky- 
browed Mexican with the peachy cheeks? Very 
likely—the whole thing was provoking enough ; 
but we are the best possible friends now. Didn’t 
you observe that last night?” 

Gray looked at the woman in blank amaze- 
ment. ; 

‘*Are you in earnest, Ruby?” 

«When was I ever in earnest?” she answered, 
with another sweet laugh. ‘Certainly not in 
the pony-carriage that day. Why, Charles, 
there isn’t the least bit of malice or incon- 


sistency in me.” 
“Then you never really wished to marry 
Preston Moreton?” 


“Did I? Let me think,” she answered, put- 
ting one white finger to her lip, and pretending 
to reflect. ‘No, never in real, real earnest. 
He had been ny adorer so long tkat I ratner 
missed his flattery, I think; and as for dark- 
skinned girls, they always were my detesta- 
tion. No one was ever more generous in giving 
up beaux to blue eyes and golden hair; but 
these dusky women give themselves such arts. 
No, I can say honestly that he is not the person 
to tempt me out of thisindependence. She can 
have him in welcome.” 

«I think she will have him,” said Gray, care- 
lessly; for the supreme duplicity of the woman 
convinced him thoroughly. 

«Yes, I dare say everything looks like it,” was 
her light reply. But she felt herself growing 
pale, and shook down the drapery of a window- 
curtain, that the red reflection might fall upon 
her face. ‘So you really thought we had some 
compact, and that I wanted to marry. I won- 
der you took it so pleasantly. Why, man alive, 











Gray looked on her bright, young face and 
subtile form with a frank smile. 

“TI do not think there is much chance that 
we shall ever benefit by anything you may or 
may not do in that line, Ruby.” 

‘‘Who knows? Well, you will admit that I 
have managed rather adroitly to force some 
luxuries on my good mother-in-law? I wonder 
you did not understand the motive.” 

“Ruby, this was Well, I have no right 
to find fault with your generosity; but every 
dollar shall be repayed.” 

‘“But how good, brother?” 

‘Ruby, believe me or not, I am going te 
work in earnest now.” 

“You?” The word was half lost in a burst 
of mellow laughter; and she pointed her slen- 
der finger at hira like a mischievous child. 

«You well see,’”’ was his answer. 

‘“‘What, now! when you have made up your 
mind to marry this girl who has a fortune in 
her throat?” 

‘‘Without that, I should have done as I 
say.” 

‘Well, well! I am the last person on earth to 
check an honorable resolution; but let us go 
back to this nightingale. Was anything ever 
so wonderful? That queer, old washer-woman 
must be struck dumb with astonishment.” 

Gray winced a little at this covert malice. It 
required a good deal of moral courage to think 
of allying himself with Miss Clark. 

That moment a card was brought in, and 
Ruby saw her visitor depart with more satis- 
faction than she cared to express. The mo- 
ment he was gone, she flung the card on the 
table with a passionate gesture. 

‘‘Unstable as water,” she cried. ‘I was a 
fool to expect faith in him; the man who loves 
another woman is never sure.” 

She rang the bell; Theo came in. 

“T told the gentleman that you had gone out, 
lady,” he said, having obeyed a scarcely per- 
ceptible signal when she took the card. 

“That is right, Theo; I can see no one this 
morning. Stay! If you see that man who came 
up with Mr. Wheaton from the country, tell him 
I wish to see him. You know who I mean?” 

‘The man they call Billy Clark?” 

“Yes. He is in town yet, I suppose.” 

“T will go after him.” 

The boy went off like lightning. Ruby sat 
down in an easy-chair, and, burying herself in 
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itself on the cushions, and tore at the lace which 
feil over them. 

“That he should desert me when I needed 
him most!” she exclaimed. ‘But I can do 
without him. This sudden sense of honor, but 
that it almost defeats me, would be laughable. 
But I will make the other do.” 

While the woman sat there pondering over 
her disappointment, Theo came back, followed 
by Billy Clark. The Indian boy would have 
lingered in the room; but Ruby ordered him 
out peremptorily, and he closed the door with 
fury in his black eyes. 

I need not describe the wiles by which that 
artful woman worked upon the heart of Billy 
Clark; how she wounded him by remorselessly 
describing the evidences of love between More- 
ton and the young person, whom he worshiped 
as heathens bow before their gods, giving up 
soul and body without fear or reserve. She 
had no mercy on the poor fellow; the pallor 
of his thin face deepened under the torture she 
inflicted, and his poor hands shivered like 
leaves when she told him that nothing but de- 
votion to her, and thorough obedience to her 
directions, could prevent the marriage of More- 
ton and Zua Wheaton. 

“What shall I do? Tell me, and I'll not 
flinch. If it is to kill him, I—I'll do it. She 
shan’t have him. I’m weak as a kitten, and 
all fallen away; but he shall find that there’s 
life in me yet; just point out the way.” 

«‘Have patience, and trust to me. Do that, 
and the wedding never shall take place.” 

“T’ll do anything—you can trust me for 
that; but waiting patiently, that is just what is 
eating the flesh off my bones like that.” 

Billy folded the leg of his pantaloons over his 
knee, and exhibited the outline of his wasted 
limb with tears in his eyes. 

‘‘You see what it’s doing for me. I’m going 
off like this with looking at them two; just as 
a bird watches a black-snake when his tongue 
is quivering. It’s poison to me; but I can’t 








help but watch ’em. Sometimes I think it 
would be better for me if the worst was over.” 

‘That never shall be,” said Ruby, stung by 
the same venom that was consuming the poor 
fellow. . 

“But what is to be done?” asked Billy, in 
piteous helplessness. ‘They are determined 
on it.” 

‘Be in readiness when I want you, Billy.” 

*“T will, marm; never fear.” 

“Ts the door shut close, Billy?” 

Billy got up, tried the door carefully, and 
came back to his seat. 

“Come nearer to me,” said Ruby. ‘They 
might hear us if we were to speak aloud.” 

Billy drew his chair close to the lady, and 
bent forward to listen. She whispered to him 
some ten minutes; gradually the color came 
into his face, and his weak eyes opened wide. 
At last he sprang to his feet, and drawing back, 
clasped both hands behind him. 

«You don’t mean it? You wouldn’t do it?” 
he cried, in great excitement. 

‘Will you help me?” was her answer. ° 

“Will I? Will I? Madam, you area jewel— 
a trump—a brick! I—I don’t know how to 
say all that I feel. But you’re the general, and 
I’m the man; order me as if I was a dog, and 
see if I don’t come up to time.” 

“Then I can depend on you?” 

“Depend? I should think so.” 

**And you will be silent?” 

*‘As the grave.” 

“Then it is a compact—we will help each 
other.” 

She reached out her hand, which Billy Clark 
kissed as if she had been a goddess. That 
moment Theo came into the room. 

‘‘Lady, Mr. Wheaton is waiting.” 

‘Not to-day, Theo. Tell him that I am ill, 
dead—anything. But I must be alone to-day.” 

Theo went out, casting vicious glances at 
Clark, who followed him like one in a dream. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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(FROM A VOLUME OF POEMS IN PRESS BY ROBERTS BROTHERS. ] 


THE guests are come. 


Entering the noiseless hush with silent bows; 
They linger for her coming, sore belated— 
Where is the little mistress of the house? : 


All silently they have waited, 


£he is not wont to leave her friends so lonely, 
That come too seldom, as she gayly vows; 


Vou. LIT.—25 


Yet they are here, and wait her presence only— 
Where is the little mistress of the house? 


She cannot be far off—perhaps but sleeping; 
Doubtlese, at their low call she would arouse. 

Why do they summon her alone with weeping? 
Where i: the little mistress of the house? 
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The portraits stare behind their veiling covers; 
The dust is in the melancholy room; 

Upon the air a ghastly silence hovers— 
Within the threshold loneliness and gloom. 


Cold, dark and desolate the place without her, 
Wanting her gentle smile, as each allows ; 

She bears a sunbeam light and warmth about her— 
Where is the little mistress of the house? 


The curtains fall, undraped by her slight fingers; 
Behind the wainscot gnaws a secret mouse; 

Her treasures need her care, but still she lingers— 
Where is the little mistress of the house? 


Alas! there was a rumor and a whisper 
Threading the busy town, this many days; 
The youngest baby here, a tiny lisper, 
Can faiter forth the reason why she stays; 


Why she has fied from all she loved the dearest— 
For there has been a rumor, she is dead. 


Throw wide the door! Within the gloomy portal, 
Where her small fect fell light as falliag snow, 

They bear her in—the mortal made immortal! 
She comes again, but heavily and slow! 


Oh! empty shell! Oh! beautiful, frail prison! 
Cold, white, and vacant, tenantless and dumb; 

From such poor clay as this hath Christ arisen— 
For such as this He shall in glory come! 


But in her calm indifference to our sorrow; 
In the sharp anguish of her parting breath; 

In the dark gulf that hides her from to-morrow, 
Thou hast thy victory, Grave—thy sting, oh, Death! 


¥et shall she walk so fair, that we who knew her, 


Would pale before the glory of her brow; 
Nor in her radiant beauty dare to woo her, 


Why care and love, the tenderest and sincerest, 


Have failed to shield and guard her fair young head; To be again the mistress of the house! 
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IN WINTER. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Txe clouds are white, and the skies are pale, 

For the breath of Winter is on the gale; 

The winds are rude, and the air is chill, 

And over the brow of the sloping hill 

The breeze comes sweeping with mournful tread, 
O'er the place where the. Summer-flowers lie dead. 


The snow lies spotless, and pure, and white 

On the lowly vale and the distant height; 

Tis drifted thick o’er the garden beds, 

Where our floral treasures once reared their heads; 
Its spotiess garment of virgin hue, 

Has hidden them all from our longing view. 

The verdant tresses that caught the breezo 

On the waving boughs of the tall old trees, 
Have fallen silently, one by one, 

In the somber shade of the forest dun; 

While the tall, old monarchs, with snowy crown, 
Are solemn and stately, bare and brown. 

The brook that babbled, so loud and clear, 

Past the flow’ry heath and the sedgy mere; 

Has felt the touch of the North wind bold, 





As he busily scattered his frost and cold; 
And pausing quick in its onward flow, 
Lies quiet and still ’neath the ice and snow. 


No more the breath of the Summer-time 
Shall bear us dreams of a sun-bright clime, 
Where never shadow or storm shall blight 
The scented bloom of the roses bright; 
Where never blossom or leaf shall fade, 

In shady bower or sunny glade. 


No more through meadows of living green 
Shall sparkle the brooklet’s silvery sheen; 

No longer now, through the hushed air floats 
The tones of the song-souled wild-bird’s notes; 
Nor under the vatilted Summer sky, 

Do we watch the clouds as we dreaming lie. 


No more! no more! for the snow lies deep 
O'er the lowly vale and the hillside steep; 
The sun hangs low in the Southern skies; 
The flitting daylight quickly dics; 

And the North wind flies on his pinions wide, 
For the Winter reigns in his kingly pride. 
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A SIMILE. 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


Tue Iolite, 
A metal changing in the changing light; 
If one way viewed, is beautiful and bright, 
Wearing the loving and the tender blue 
That does the sky, decked in its promise-hue, 


Yet is it brown, 
If seen another way; like Autumn's crown, 
The withered leaves that slowly float adown 
To bid us sadly think of what is fled; 
To bid us sadly number o’er our dead, 
While they are wafted to their lowly bed, 





The Iolite 
Is like our lives—now gloomy and now bright; 
One day the saddened mind, 
To all but dull and somber colors blind; 
Far in the past benelds its joys regressing, 
And in the Heaven-born skies reads not a blessing. 
Yet happier hours 
Bring back the livelier hues of Fancy’s flowers; 
And more the skies of Llope bend blue above, 
And all the world is fraught with joy and love. 
We call this light and shadow, “passing strange,” 
Yet, more than all without, ’tis we that change! 





STRIPED 


In the front of the number we give a colored 
design for a Striped Mitten, to be done in Scotch 
fingering wool. The materials are four needles, 
No. 14; gray wool; and a small quantity of the 
following colors—black, white, and scarlet. 

With scarlet wool, cast on 64 stitches, 20 on 
the two first, and 24 on the third needle. Ist. 
round: Plain knitting. Three rounds, knitting 
2, seaming 2, alternately. 5th round: With gray 
wool, plain knitting. Two rounds, knitting 2, 
seaming 2, alternately. Repeat the 5th and two 
following rounds eleven times, changing the 
colors each time to make the colored stripes 
as in illustration; thus, after the gray, white, 
black, scarlet, gray, white, black, scarlet, gray, 
white, black, scarlet. This finishes the colored 
stripes. Take gray wool, and knit plain the 


next round, then 

For Center or Mittex.—I1st round: Knit 1, 
seam 1, alternately. 

2nd and 8rd rounds: Plain knitting. Repeat 


these three rounds twice. 

10th round: Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1. (Raising 
one, in knitting this mitten, is done in two ways. 
The first time in the row, when you come to the 
third stitch before knitting it, put your needle 
through the loop below—in reality the stitch 
of the last row—and draw the wool through it; 
then knit or seam the third stitch according to 
the directions. The second time you raise it is 
done after you have knit or seamed a stitch by, 
before you let the loop down, putting your 
needle in at the back of the same loop, and 
drawing the wool through. By raising thus 
you increase on each side in a gradual gusset- 
shaped slant.) Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1; knit 1, 
seam 1, alternately, the rest of the round. Two 
rounds plain knitting. Observe these two rounds 
are to be repeated between each increasing 
round. 

13th round: Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1; seam 1, 
knit 1 twice, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1, alternately, 
rest of round. 

16th round: Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1; knit 1, 
seam 1 three times, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1, alter- 
nately, rest of round. 

19th round: Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1; seam 1, 
knit 1 four times, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1, rest 
ef round. 

22nd round: Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1; knit 1, 





MITTEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


seam 1, five times, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1 rest 
of round. 

25th round: Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1; seam 1, 
knit 1 six times, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1 rest 
of round. 

28th round: Knit 1, seam I, raise 1; knit 1, 
seam 1 seven times, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1 


$ rest of round. 


81st round: Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1; seam 1, 
knit 1 eight times, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1 rest 
of round. 

84th round: Knit 1, seam 1,-raise 1; knit 1, 
seam 1 nine times, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1 rest 
of round. 

87th round: Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1; seam 1, 
knit 1 ten times, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1, rest 
of round. rm 

40th round: Knit 1, seam 1, raise 1; knit 1, 
seam 1 eleven times, raise 1; knit 1, seam 1 rest 
of round. You must now have 42 on first 
needle, 20 on the second, 24 on the third needle. 

41st round: Knit 3; thread a worsted needlo 
with wool, (a different color will show the color 
best,) slip on to the wool 22 stitches, and knot 
the ends together to prevent the loops dropping; 
these stitches you will afterward take up for the 
thumb, but they must not be worked until the 
rest of the mitten is finished. Plain knitting 
the rest of this round. 

42nd round: Plain knitting. You ought to 
have 20 on the first, 20 on the second, and 24 on 
the third needle. 

48rd round: Knit 1, seam 1, alternately. 

44th and 45th rounds: Plain knitting. 

Repeat these three rounds once more. 

CotoreD Strives TO Maton THE BEGINNING. 
—With scarlet wool—1st round : Plain knitting, 
two rounds, knitting 2, seaming 2, alternately. 
With black wool—1st round: Plain knitting. 

2nd round: Knit 2, seam 2, alternately. Re- 
peat these two rounds in the following colors— 
white, gray, scarlet, black, white, gray, scarlet. 

A 8rd round of scarlet, knitting 1, and seam- 
ing 1, alternately. Then cast off loosely. 

For tuzt TuHums.—Take up the stitches for 
the thumb thus: 8 stitches on the first needle, 8 
on the second, and 6 on the third, to which add 
2 more by taking the wool and knitting up two 
stitches where there is the opening. You ought 


to have, therefore, 24 stitches in all, on. 
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382 MAT OR CUSHION IN 


MOSAIC APPLIQUE. 





Ist and 2nd rounds: Plain knitting. 


round: Knit 1, seam 1, alternately. Repeat; 
7th and 8th rounds: ? white, gray, scarlet. 
knitting 2, seaming 2, alternately. 


these three rows again. 


Plain knitting. 3 


38rd: round: Knit 2, seam 2, alternately. Repeat 
these 2 rounds in the following colors—black, 


A 8rd round of scarlet 
Cast off 


For Srrirep Borpenixc.—Scarlet Wool—Ist ; loosely. 





MAT OR CUSHION IN MOSAIC APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTeriats.—Cloth of any color for the 
ground; cloth or velvet of two colors for the 
stars; black velvet for the rounds; silk braid 
of the width shown in No. 2; silk cordon of 
several colors. 

The mosaic pattern forming the stars are 
perfect diamonds of two colors, which, like the 
little rounds, may be lightly gummed to the 
ground-work. The size and colors may be 
chosen according to fancy. The shape of the 
fields must be exactly like the design. The 
dark fields are ornamented with black, the 
light with lilac; herring-bone stitch branches. 
Then all the fields are carefully sewn or lightly 
gummed upon the ground, and fastened on, and 
ornamented round the outer edge with a cross- 





stitch, the dark with maize or yellow, the light 
with black silk cordon. Rosettes of black vel- 
vet fill the spaces between the stars. Each 
rosette is ornamented all round with a double 
line of button-hole stitch—the one turning in 
ward, the other outward. The outer edge is 
ornamented with braid. The stitches worked 
upon it with two colors are clearly shown in 
the cut below. 





EDGING OF WAVED BRAID AND CROCHET. 


» ;then make a fresh loop, draw a loop through 

3the following scallop, and fasten by drawing 

7 3 two stitch-threads (loop and thread) four times 

“ " 3through, and making one long treble of all the 

Tus edging consists of a line of cross-treble threads upon the needle. After making three 
on a good linen scalloped braid. 2 chain, finish the cross with one treble in the 
For each treble, loop the thread twice round ? g place of the long stitches where the two under 
the needle; draw a loop through the nearest {trebles meet; then draw the first loop of the 
braid scallop, and fasten it by drawing it once {cross treble about to be worked through the 
through one of the threads put round the needle; } braid scallop close to the finished cross-stitch. 
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THE PALETOT GALILEE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Ovr diagram represents exactly one half of? silk and black cashmere. It is embroidered at 
the ‘‘Paletot Galilee.” It consists of three }the bottom of the sleeve, and in the center of 
pieces: the front, the back, and the sleeve. ; the back, with fine black soutache and jet beads; 
The front and back are joined together without } round the edge it is bordered with embroidery 
any side-pieces. There is no upper part to the 3 3 3 and jet. It is also made in white for evening 
sleeve, which is sewn to the back of the Paletot : wear; it is, in fact, the fashionable jacket of 
in its entire length, being quite open in front. ; the season. The sleeves are lined with either 
The sleeve describes in the center a well-accen- } white or cerise silk, if a very elegant Paletot 
tuated point, which is finished off with a tassel. } is desired. If it is made of cashmere, it is lined 


The Paletot Galilee is made both in rich black ‘ throughout with silk. 
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DIAGRAM OF PALETOT GALILEE. 
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FOR MARKING HANDKERCHIEF. 





EMERY C 


USHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MatTERIALS.—Two natura. acorn-cups with 
stalks; a little brown silk; artificial oak-leaves. } 

For the pretty oak branch, represented in the 
natural size in the design, take the pattern of 
a natural acorn in brown silk, and fill it very 
full with scented bran and very fine emery. 
Bore a hole close to the natural stalk of the 
acorn, and put in a wire six inches in length, 
the end of which must be carried through the 


acorn, protruding a little at the under point, 
where brown silk must be twisted round it; 





then cover the natural cup with green, and put 
it very firmly upon the part covered with silk; 
put a covered wire to the second acorn-top, 
and arrange it with three little artificial green 
leaves, according to the design, round the wire 
stalk of the large acorn, twisting a narrow strip 
of tissue paper closely round it, or brown silk 
would do as well. The stalk and tops must 
be varnished with green. Wind the end of 
the stalk in a spiral form round a knitting- 
needle. 





TRIMMING 


Tus trimming is of the same material as} 
the dress, and should be lined with stiff net or $ 


FOR DRESSES. 


muslin. The binding may be of satin or velvet. 


The leaves have one small pleat in the eenter. 
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DESIGN IN BEADS AND FEATHERS, FOR SCREENS, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


VAD 


WS 


/ 


—: 
/ 
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MATERIALS.—Red velvet; little black-and-.; in some parts used double, as will be seen in 
white feathers; white and black beads in vari- ; the design; they should be sewn upon the velvet 
ous sizes and shapes. 3 with fine cotton. No further explanation will 

The branches, tendrils, and stalks are worked } be necessary. ‘This design will serve for a Pin- 
with black and white beads. The feathers are} Cushion. 





WAVED BRAIDS, WITH CROCHETED EDGE. 
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BRACES FOR BOYS 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER 
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We give here two engravings, showing how 
to make braces for boys. The one above re- 
presents the braces when finished. The other 
shows the tricot stripe for these braces; it is 
represented in the pattern worked in two colors, 
but it will be found more simple to work the 
stripe with one color, and to work a row of 
double crochet with a contrasting color, to form 
the edge; and the pattern in the center of the 
stripe in cross-stitch. The stripe consists of 
thirteen stitches of tricot. Either wool or knit- 
ting cotton may be used for these braces. The 
length must, of course, be suited to the size of 
the child for whom they are worked. About five 
inches is required for the cross-piece; the tabs 
for the button-holes may be of white webbing. 
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DESIGN FOR GARTER. 


Tus garter is made of ribbon of two colors, being drawn through them. This is very sim- 


run together with slides to admit of elastic $ ple, but neat and tasty. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ PETERSON” For 1868.—Our Prospectus for next year will 
be found on the cover. It is now conceded everywhere 
that “Peterson” is better and cheaper than any periodical 
of its kind. The strongest proof of this, perhaps, is, that 
our circulation, in 1867, has not only been larger than 
ever, but has equaled that of all the other ladies’ magazines 
combined. 

Our Prospectus does net tell everything, however. Each 
year we do better than we promise. This year, we gave 
sixty pages more of printed matter than we did in 1866: 
almost enough to make an extra number. Two years ago 
we gave only single fashion-plates; now we give mammoth 
ones, at twice the cost. And all our improvements have 
been made without raising the price. “Peterson” was two 
dollars before the war, and is only two dollars now, though 
the cost of printing paper, as well as of all kinds of labor 
engaged on the Magazine, has nearly doubled. Some may 
wonder how wo can do this. The answer is, we find our 
remuneration in a larger circulation. Small profits ona 
big edition are better than big profits on a small one. 

Our arrangements in Paris enable us to anticipate all 
others in our fashions. The public verdict has pronounced 
that our mammoth fashion-plates are not only more re- 
liable than those of other magazines, but more beautiful 
and stylish also. Our contributors, including Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, Frank Lee Benedict, etc., 
etc., have no rivals in their line; and the reason is, we pay 
more for literary matter than all the rest of the ladies’ maga- 
zines together. We believe we have made “ Peterson” the 
best thing of its kind; and we are determined to keep it 
80, no matter at what cost. 

The cheapness-of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish our friends to call particular attention. Everything 
that is to be had in the higher priced magazines is to be 
had here for less money; and much of it, as the newspapers 
declare universally, of even a higher quality than else- 
where. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented. De the 
first in the field. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 


for, to show to acquaintances, so that you need not injure 


your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


Tut Frexcn Empress, confessedly the leader of fashion, 
never falls into exaggeration in her dress, as some even of 
the ladies of her own court do. She is never seen, for ex- 
ample, in a dress which fits the figure closely and without 
a pleat below the waist. Her skirts are always full at the 
back, and then at the side there is invariably a sash or 
some trimming, which takes from the very bare effect 
produced by a plain, pleatless skirt. 

Do Nor Tatnk too much of yourself in company, if you 
wish to have ease of manner. Think rather of pleasing 
others. — people are always shy or awkward. 











Gotp Ham Powner, in Paris, is as much in favor with 
blonde beauties as ever, and no doubt will continue so 
until they have converted themselves into brunettes, in 
accordance with the prevailing fashion; for ladies now 
begin to dye their faces with walnut-juice, in order to look 
like brunettes. Chignons, which have slightly decreased 
in size, or at any rate, project less than before, are almost 
invariably arranged in plaits, and have ordinarily two long 
plaited ends, or a couple of long curls of the form vulgarly 
styled “corkscrew,” hanging from them and falling down 
the back, or over one or both shoulders. Our correspondent 
says:—“T noticed one chignon with a mass of frizzly curls 
at the top, and the orthodox pair of long curls hanging 
from them down to the waist, with some half-dozen short, 
ringlety curls in between.” 


A New Srrzz or Warca is the rage in Paris at the pro- 
sent moment. It is large, made of ebony, and ornamented 
at the back with the initials of the owner in silver, or else 
with fanciful arabesques. The dial-plate, which is small, 
is surrounded by a thick circle of ebony, the fingers and 
hours being in silver. This watch hangs from an ebony 
chatelaine, the rings of which are ornamented with silver, 
and joined together either by bars or balls of silver, ac- 
cording to the pattern of the chatelaine, There is an 
attempt to introduce brooches and ear-rings in the same 
style, but they are not yet adopted. As to the watches, 
they are to be seen at the waistbands of all the most 
fashionable ladies, especially when they wear the inevit- 
able fancy black dress. 


Got, which is now so universally adopted on bonnets, 
will be replaced ere long by enameled ornaments. These 
frequently produce a truly charming effect; as, for exam- 
ple, on an out-door costume, which was made a few weeks 
ago, in Paris, for the youthful Queen of Poftugal. It con- 
sisted of a black silk redingote with a train; it was fastened 
down the front with small violets in two shades of enamel; 
these were repeated on the sleeves, and three small bou- 
quets of similar flowers down the front of the bodice. 


Tue JAPANESE, when in Paris, taught the .cooks at the 
Grand Hotel how to “bake” ice-creams. Some of our 
readers may not yet have heard of the process: so we give 
it. Freeze your ice as hard as possible, wrap it quickly in 
a very thin crust of pastry and put it in the oven. The 
pastry will be baked before the ice melts, (for the pastry 
is a good non-conductor of heat;) serve hot, and you may 
enjoy the pleasure of eating hot pastry and ice-cream at 
the same time. 


Har A MILuLIon oF Dotiars have been spent, in less than 
ten years, on the illustrations of “ Peterson.” This is more 
money than was ever spent before, in the same way, on 
any magazine, either here or in Europe. 


Tae Mixture of gray and brown is now most popular, 
especially for dresses composed of suléune and mohair; and 
these pale gray costumes are almost invariably trimmed 
with cross-cut bands of Havana-brown silk. 


Live To DO Goop to others, and not merely for your own 
selfish ease. In the smallest family circle, one may live 
for one’s fellow men, as well as if at the head of a nation. 

ALWAYS BE AMIABLE, no matter how much your temper 
may be tried, for good-humor is the best kind of beauty. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Wuar 1s Sarp or “ Pererson.”—No other magazine is so 
highly praised by the newspapers as “Peterson.” Says 
the Montana (Iowa) Index :—*“ It is an absolute necessity 
in every family, and is the cheapest in price.” The Port 
Leyden (N. Y.) Register says :—‘ Deserves the immense pa- 
tronage it receives.” Says the Hanover (Pa.) Spectator :— 
“We must accord it the palm of excellence over all others.” 
Says the M‘Arthur (0.) Enquirer :—“ The best Magazine for 
ladies.” Says the Libertytown (Md.) Banner:—* Gives 
more for the money than any other.” Says the Laurence- 
ville (Ill.) Globe:—* The stories are unusually bright and 
interesting.” . The Darlington (8. C.) Southerner says:— 
“Furnishes more rich entertainment for two dollars than 
any work of the kind in America.” The Atchison (Kansas) 
Free Press says:—* Ahead of all others.” The Norristown 
(Pa.) Defender says:—‘ The literary contents are superior 
to those of any other magazine.” The Elyton (Ala.) Herald 
says :—“ For its beautiful engravings, fashion-plates, choice 
reading, and patterns, not to be excelled.” The Houston 
(Miss.) Record says:—“The fashion-plates are exquisite.” 
The Valparaiso (Ind.) Republican says:—*The colored 
fashion-plate is one of the prettiest we ever saw. The 
reading matter is, as usual, the best of any similar publi- 
cation.” The Hamilton (N. Y.) Republican says:—* Tho 
lady’s table, which does not contain it, is incomplete.” 
The Germantown (0.) Valley News says:—‘ Economy in 


dress and in household affairs is an important considera- ; 


tion, and can easily be attained if you have taste and 
understand the mode. To secure these essential requisites, 
subscribe for ‘ PETERSON.’” 

Our Novetets ror Next YEAR are unusually good. P. 
P. P., Mr. Benedict’s story, promises to be very mysterious. 
We have a fifth novelet, “Fern Rancue, a Tale of Texas,” 
which we shall give, if possible. For should the price of 
printing paper permit, we shall still further increase the 


quantity of reading in “ Peterson;” and in that case shall 
give this fifth novelet, besides additional shorter stories. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
Compiled under the direction of her Majesty the Queen, by 
Lieut.-General the Hon. C. Grey. 1vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The book before us, though nominally 
written by the Hon. C. Grey, is toa great extent the com- 
pilation of Queen Victoria herself; and it is certainly one 
of the most loving tributes ever offered to the virtues of a 
deceased husband and father. It appears from this volume 
that Victoria never sunk the wife in the monarch; that her 
marriage was one of affection entirely; and that to the very 
last Prince Albert possessed her whole heart, and exer- 
cised over her the most powerful influence. It appears, 
also, that this influence was uniformly for good. The 
character of the Queen, from her own acknowledgment, 
seems to have developed for the better, from the very hour 
of her marriage. It is a curious book, almost without pre- 
cedent. We learn, among other things, from these con- 
fessions, that queens are denied one of the dearest privi- 
leges of their sex; in other words, that, instead of being 
sought, they have to seck; instead of having the question 
“popped” to them, they have to “pop” it themselves. 
Prince Albert thus announces the fact to his grandmother, 
in a letter dated the 11th of November, 1836: “The Queen 
sent for me alone to her room a few days ago, and declared 
to me, in a genuine outburst of love and affection, that I 
had gained her whole heart, and would make her intensely 
happy if I would make her the sacrifice of sharing her life 
with her.” At this time Victoria was not quite eighteen. 
How many American girls, at that age, would like having 
to send for a lover and take the initiative? The work is, 








in every way, an interesting one. Two portraits of the 
Prince illustrate its pages; one, engraved from a picture 
taken when he was four years old; and the other, copied 
from a miniature painted when he was twenty. The 
volume is neatly printed. Price, in cloth, $1.75. 

Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens.’ 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is the second volume of 
“The People’s Edition” of Dickens. The title is well chosen, 
for the edition is a model one for a cheap one, and is, there- 
fore, just the edition for the public at large. The page is 
very neat, being printed in leaded long primer, as printers 
call the type, on fine white paper. The illustrations are 
by Cruikshank, an artist who has never been rivaled. We 
recommend all persons who desire a handsome edition of 
Dickens, at a price in accordance with the times, to buy 
this one, for it unites cheapness and beauty in a higher de- 
gree than any edition in the field. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d& Brothers —Another volume of 
the popular “green and gold” edition of Dickens. This, 
as an octavo edition, holds the same pre-eminence over 
other octavo editions which the “People’s Edition” holds 
as a duodecimo. The print, though smaller than in the 
“ People’s Edition,” is always legible, and never trying to 
the eyes. The illustrations in the volume before us are 
full of force and character. Price, in cloth, $1.25. 

Seven Years of a Sailor’s Life. By George Edward Clark. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Adams & Co.—If a reader wants 
stirring incidents “by flood and field,” he or she may have 
them here. The author gives us shipwrecks and conflicts, 
captivities in deserts, adventures in the East and West 
Indies; everything, in short, that the most jaded _ palate 
may require to stimulate it. The volume has nine full-page 
illustrations. Price, in cloth. $2.00 

Under Two Flags. By “Ouida.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott @ Co—We like this novel much better 
than “ Idalia,” “Chandos,” and some others from the same 
pen. The incidents are less improbable, and the style not 
so turgid. Several c. the chapters are very spirited; “The 
Soldier’s Blue Ribbon” particularly. The story is laid, 
partly in England, and partly in Algiers. Price, in cloth, 

2.00. 

Renshawe. By the author of “ Mary Brandegee.” 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: G. W. Carleton d Co.—An appropriate 
sequel to “Mary Brandegee.” We suppose these books 
sell, or Mr. Carleton would not publish them; but we 
should really like to know what sorts of people buy them. 


-Price, in cloth, $1.75. 


The Last of the Barons. By Lord Lytton, (Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton.) 1 vol.,16 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincoti 
& Co.—Here we have the fourth volume of this neat and 
cheap “Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s novels. We see noroom 
for improvement in it, whether in paper, type, size, or 
binding. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton.—This “Globe Edition” of 
Dickens retains all its characteristic merits. Seven volumes 
of it have now been issued, and six are to follow. Price, in 
cloth, $1.50. 

Avery Glibun. By Orpheus C. Kerr. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—This new American novel is 
from the pen of the author of the famous “ Orpheus C. Kerr 
Papers.” Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Called to” Account. By Miss Annie Thomas. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—An excellent novel by the 
author of “Dennis Donne,” “Theo Leigh,” “On Guard,” 
etc., etc. Price, in paper, fifty cents. 

Celesta, a Girl's Book. By Mrs. Martha E. Berry. 1 vol., 
24 mo. Boston: W. V. Spencer.—A very pleasant story, in- 
tended for young girls. Price, in cloth, $1.00. 
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Paris ExPositTioN—SEWING-MACHINE AWARDS.—The news- 
papers, at the time, published a brief telegram from Paris, 
announcing the award to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson of the 
Hlighest Premium, a gold medal, over eighty-two competi- 
tors, for the perfection of their sewing-machines. The fol- 
lowing are copies of the official documents confirming the 
announcement: 

EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
Paris, 1867. 
CoMMISSION ImpertaLe, CHAMP-DE-MARS, 
16 July, 1867. 
Mr. R. Huntina, No. 139 Regent street, London. 

Dear Smr—Replying to your inquiry, I beg to state that 
the onity Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfeetion of 
Sewing-Machines and Button-hole Machines, was awarded to 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, of New York. 

Yours, respectfully, HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 
Member of International Jury and Reporter of same. 

Another letter of the same date, says: 

Dear Smr—Replying to your inquiry, I herewith give you 
the list of the Gold Medals awarded in my class: 

Dupuis et Dumery, for Screw Shoe-Machines, 

Wheeler & Wilson, New York, for the Manufacture and 
perfection of their Sewing-Machines and Button-hole Ma- 
chines. 

There is, also, in the list of “ co-operators,” a Gold Medal 
granted to Mr. Elias Howe, Jr., personally, as Promoteur 
of the Sewing-Machine. Respectfully yours, 

HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 
Reporter of Class 57, (Groupe 6,) Member of the Interna- 
tional Jury at the Exposition Universelle. 

We add to these documents an extract from the Moniteur 
Tniversel, the official journal of the French Empire, which 
ought to settle this question. 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Company, of New York, manu- 
facturers of American Sewing-Machines, have just received 
the gokl medal at the Exposition Universelle, for the good 
construction of their machines; the new improvement for 
making button-holes, applicable to their sewing-machines; 
also for their machine especially for making button-holes. 
This award is accorded for the great development that 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson have given to the sewing-ma- 
chine industry, in bringing their machines to the doors of 
all, by their cheapness and solid construction, which allows 
their employment with satisfaction in families, and with 
great advantage in work-rooms.” 

GurpE TO AUTHORSHIP, a valuable aid to all who desire to 
engage in Literary Pursuits of any kind, for pleasure or 
profit. 50 cts. 

Secrets Wort Knowing, tells how to make medicines, 4 
perfumery, toilet and dental articles, soaps, vermin reme- 
dies, candies, wines, cordials, cheap and delicious home 
beverages, veterinary remedies, manufacturers’ secrets, and 
many articles in universal demand, made at small cost, and, 
sold at large profits. 25 cts. 

Rogues AnD Roavueries, exposing all tricks and traps of 
cities, and all swindles and humbugs. 25 cts. 

HANDBOOK OF VENTRILOQUISM, and how to make the Magic 
Whistle. 15 cts. 

How To Make Bap Memory Goop, and Good Better, valu- 
able to everybody. 15 cts. 

PuonoGrapaic Hanppook, for Self-Instruction in the mo- 
dern improved and simplified art, as used by practical re- 
porters. Noold trash. 25 cts. 

Sold by most booksellers, or sent, postage paid, by 

HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 

“Tne GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company’s Morro,” says the 
New York Evangelist, “must be ‘numerous transactions 
and small profits.’ The business of its stores ‘up town, 
down town, in the middle, and we know not where else, 
must be really enormous, and give it decided advantages 





over small buyers. Asa general thing the Tea Company’s 
goods are of excellent quality, as is abundantly proved by 
its continued growth and prosperity, in spite of the enter- 
prise and competition which every sort of business is ob- 
liged to encounter in this market.” 


Tae Best Epitions or DickENs.—The Philadelphia Press, 
well known for its literary sagacity, says :—**T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, of Philadelphia, have just published three new 
editions of ‘Dombey & Son,’ the original issue of which 
took place in 1847-8. Those several editions have the ad- 
vantage of good paper, legible type, neat binding, and low 
price. For example, here is the People’s Illustrated Edi- 
tion, containing the whole story of Dombey in one 12 mo. 
volume of 996 pages, with a dozen of the original illustra- 
tions, full-page size. This is retailed at $1.50, (currency,) 
being about one-fifth of its original selling price in Eng- 
land, not including freight, insurance, import duty, and 
difference of exchange. 

“The Duodecimo Illustrated Edition, in two handsome 
volumes 121no., has the whole of the Dombey Annals, with 
the thirty-eight original designs, handsomely engraved on 
wood, contributed to the work, as it appeared serially, 
twenty years ago, by H. K. Browne; better known, it may 
be, as ‘Phiz.’ This, also, is sold at the reduced price of 
$2.00 a volume, and no edition of Dickens at all approaches 
it in neatness and cheapness. 

“The Illustrated Octavo Edition, pp. 354, is printed in 
double columns, from new stereotype plates, and contains 
all the original engravings. It is bound in black morocco 
cloth, gilt back, with vignette medallion of Dickens on the 
face of the cover. This is retailed at $2—a very greatly 
reduced price. 

“These three new editions will be continued regularly 
until completed, and can be obtained from all booksellers. 
Or, if an intending purchaser writes to T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, sending the 
above-mentioned price, any copies so ordered will be for- 
warded, postage free, to his address, without the slightest 
delay.” 


From THE Boston “ Eventne TRANScRIPT.”—DBostTon Exnt- 
BITORS IN Parts.—The following portion of a letter from 
Paris, recently received by a friend, will be read with in- 
terest by all those who take pride in the success of Bos- 
tonians abroad. The lady writer, (a German,) although an 
artist in the highest sense of the word,stands, by her social 
position, aloof from sympathies or antipathies such as some- 
times misguide the judgment of even the fair-minded: 

“ & * * * s # * * * * * 

* * But before I have done with musical instruments, 
let me say a few words in praise of those excellent Cabinet 
Organs exhibited by Messrs, Mason & Hamury. Nothing 
like them has ever been made here, and eur best organ 
manufacturers confess themselves beaten by that Boston 
firm. They have succeeded in imparting to their instru- 
ments the dignity of an independent existence, quite sepa- 
rate from the piano or the pipe-organ. The sympathies of 
our best composers are with those ingenious manufacturers.” 

“THe FLORENCE SEwING-MAcHINE,” a lady writes, “is all 
that could be asked for in the household. It combines, we 
think, more advantages than any other sewing-machine 
whatever.” 


POD OI I nnn rr 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Earty Fiowers.—Winter and spring flowering bulbs 
have become so popular, that a few hints on their treat- 
ment may not be unacceptable. The proper timo for 
planting all hardy bulbs, is during the months of October 
and November; under this head may be included all the 
following varieties: The fragrant and beautifully-tinted 
Hyacinth, the Jonquil and Narcissus, the gorgeous and 
showy Tulip, Crown-Imperial, Peony, Lily, and Iris; and 
those harbingers of early spring, the Snow-drop and Crocus 
—all of which require to be planted in the autumn. They 
will grow in almost any good ‘garden soil, but prefer a 
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sandy-loam, Well enriched with old manure. On the ap- 
proach of winter, the beds should be covered with manure, 
straw, or leaves, which must be removed early in the 
spring. No further care is required; and we know of no 
class of plants so easily cultivated, and which repay so 
bountifully (at a season when flowers are scarce) with their 
exquisitely fragrant and beautifully-tinted flowers. 

For Winter Blooming, the favorites are the Hyacinth, 
Early Tulip, Narcissus, Jonquil, and Crocus. The Hyacinth, 
however, excels them all, as it forces most readily during 
the winter, and can be grown in glasses, with water instead 
of earth; for this purpose the single Hyacinths are to be 
preferred, as they bloom earlier; and, although their bells 
are somewhat smaller than the double ones, they are more 
numerous, the colors are more vivid, and they are also 
more fragrant. 

It will be impossible to give within the limits of this 
article, all the information a novice would require. We, 
therefore, refer our readers to Mr. Dreer’s illustrated cata- 
logue of bulbous roots, which contains full lists of the 
varieties, colors, and prices, illustrated with a beautiful 
colored plate of the leading varieties. Also, directions for 
their cultivation, preparation of soil, with instractions for 
forcing Hyacinths in water, which will be found par- 
ticularly interesting to the ladies, and will be mailed to all 
who inclose a ten cent stamp, or note to his address. 

The following beautiful assortment of bulbs will be sent 
by mail (post paid) upon the receipt of ten dollars, or one 
half the assortment for five dollars: 18 Hyacinths, assorted ; 
80 Tulips, assorted; 50 Crocus, assorted; 12 Iris, assorted; 
18 Narcissus, assorted; 12 Snow-drops, assorted; 6 Ranun- 
culus, assorted; 6 Anemone, assorted; 6 Seffron Crocus; 
6 Lily of the Valley; 2 Japan Lilies; 2 Frittillaria. 

Address, HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FURNITURE, ETC. ETC. 


Frencn Portsntne.—The method of varnishing furniture, 
by means of rubbing varnish on the surface of the wood, is 
of comparatively modern date. To put on a hard face, 
which shall not be liable to scratch like varnish, aud yet 
appear equally fine, the French polish is introduced. The 
following are full details of the process, and also the various 
preparations of the different compositions necessary :—All 
the polishes are used much in one way; a general descrip- 
tion will, therefore, be a sufficient guide. If your work be 
porous, or of a coarse grain, it will be necessary to give it 
a coat of clear size previously to your commencing with 
the polish; and when dry, gently go over it with very fine 
giass-pap 1; the size will fill up the pores, and prevent the 
waste of the polish by being absorbed into the wood, and 
be also a saving of considerable time in the operation. 
Make a wad with a piece of coarse flannel, or drugget, by 
rolling it round, over which, on the side meant to polish 
with, put a very fine linen rag, several times doubled, to 
be as soft as possible; put the wad or cushion to the mouth 
of the bottle containing the preparation, (or polish) and 
shake it, which will moisten the rag sufficiently, and then 
proceed to rub your work in a circular direction, observing 
not to do more thar a square foot at atime. Rub it lightly 
till the whole surface is covered; repeat this three or four 
times, according to the texture of the wood, each coat to 
be rubbed until the rag appears dry. Be careful not to put 
too much on the rag at a time, and there will be a very 
beautiful and lasting polish; be also very particular in 
having the rags very clean and soft, as the polish depends, 
in a great measure, on the care taken in keeping it clean 
and free from dust during the operation. 

To make French polish, take one pint of spirits of wine, 
add a quarter of an ounce of gum-copal, and a quarter of 
an ounce of gum-arabic, and one ounce of shellac. Let the 





gums be well bruised and sifted through a piece of muslin. 
Put the spirits and the gums together in a vessel that can 
be closely corked; place them near a warm stove, and fre- 
quently shake them; in two days they will be dissolved; 
strain the mixture through a piece of muslin, and keep it 
tightly corked for use. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

R@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Sheep’s-Head Soup.—Cut the lights and liver into pieces, 
and stew the: in four quarts of water, with some onions, 
carrots, turnips, half a pound of pearl barley, pepper, salt, 
and cloves. Stew all these well until nearly done enough; 
then put in the head and boil it quite tender; take it out, 
and strain everything from the liquor. Let it stand to get 
cold, and then take off the fat; thicken it with flour and 
butter, the same as mock-turtle; add some browning, 
mushroom catchup, and two glasses of sherry. Send it to 
table with the meat and tongue from the head cut in small 
pieces, and forcemeat and egg-balls, if approved, and the 
soup Will quite equal mock-turtle. 

A Cheap and Wholesome Soup.—One gallon of cold water, 
one pound of beef, or sixpennyworth of bones, two table- 
spoonfuls of rice. Let this boil, then add an onion, or two 
or three leeks; boil an hour. Peel and slice eight potatoes; 
wash them in warm water; add them to the soup, with a 
seasoning of salt and pepper; stir it frequently; boil another 
hour, and then serve, removing the bones or meat, which 
is not fit for human food. 

Chicken Broth—Cut up a chicken; put it into an iron pot 
with two quarts of water, one onion, two tablespoonfuls of 
rice, a little salt, and boil it two hours; then strain it 
through a sieve. This will make one quart. 

FISH. 

Oyster Patties in Batter —Make a batter with the yolk of 
one egg, (or more, according to the quantity of oysters you 
intend to prepare,) a little nutmeg, some beaten mace, a 
little flour, and a little salt; dip in the oysters, and fry them 
in lard to a nice light brown. If preferred, a little parsley 
may also be shred very fine, and mixed with the batter. 
The batter may also be made thicker, and formed into the 
shape of a patty, or put into a small tin mould, the oyster 
being dropped in and covered over, and the whole baked 
as a pudding would be. 

Fried Oysters.—Beat up two or three eggs in a cup, and 
rasp bread-crumbs on a plate, with sweet herbs powdered, 
and lemon-peel. Dry the oysters as much as possible, souse 
them in the egg, and cover them with crumbs. Fry them 
in plenty of good butter, and serve with lemon-juice, 
Cayenne, and brown bread and butter, cut thin. 

Oyster Sausages.—Mince a pint of oysters, sculded so as to 
make them hard, and also a pound of lean sirloin of beef 
and mix them; season with pepper, salt, and mace; mix 
up well with the yolks of eight eggs; shape them like 
sausages, and fry in butter. 

Fish Sauce.—Take half a pint of milk and cream together, 
two eggs, well beaten, salt, a little pepper, and the juice of 
half a lemon; put it over the fire, and stir it constantly 
until it begins to thicken. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Mince-meat.—Boil a fresh ox-tongue tender; let it get 
cold, then chop it fine, with one pound of suet, half a peck 
of apples, two pounds of currants, picked and washed very 
carefully; one pound of citron, sliced, half an ounce each 
of powdered cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and ginger; three 
pints of sweet cider, one pint of Madeira wine, half a pint 
of brandy, with enough sugar to sweeten to your taste. 
This will make a large jar full. 
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Another Receipt.—Shred three pounds of suet very fine, 
and chop it as small as possible; take two pounds of raisins 
stoned and chopped very fine, the same quantity of currants, 
nicely picked, washed, rubbed, and dried at the fire. Pare 
half a hundred fine pippins, core them, and chop them 
small; take half a pound of fine sugar, and pound it fine, 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, and two large nutmegs, all beat fine; put them all 
into a large pan, and mix them well together with half a 
pint of good brandy, and half a pint of sack; put it down 
close in a stone pot, and it will keep good three or four 
months. When you make your pies, lay a thin layer of 
meat, and then a layer of citron, cut very thin, then a 
layer of mince-meat, and a layer of orange-peel, cut thin; 
over that a little meat; squeeze half the juice of a fine 
Seville orange or lemon; lay on your crust, and bake it 
nicely. These pies cat very fine cold. If you make them 
in little patties, mix your meat and sweetmeats accord- 
ingly. If you choose meat in your pies, parboil a neat’s 
tongue; peel it, and chop the meat as fine as possible, and 
mix with the rest; or two pounds of the inside of a sirloin 
of beef boiled. But when you use meat, the quantity of 
fruit must be doubled. 

To Bake a Ham.—Unless when too salt, from not being 
sufficiently soaked, a ham (particularly a young and fresh 
one) eats much better baked than boiled, and remains 
longer good. The safer plan is to lay it into plenty of cold 
water over night. The following day soak it for an hour 
or more in warm water; wash it delicately clean; trim 
smoothly off all rusty parts, and lay it, with the rind down- 
ward, into a coarse paste, rolled to abeut an inch thick; 
moisten the edges, draw, pinch them together, and fold 
them over on the upper side of the ham, taking care to close 
them so that no gravy can escape. Send it to a well-heated, 
but not a fierce oven. A very small ham will require quite 
three hours’ baking, and a large one five. The crust and 
the skin must be removed while it is hot. When part 
only of a ham is dressed, this mode is better far than 
boiling it. 

Minced Fowl.—Take the remains of a cold roast fowl, 
and cut off all the white meat, which mince finely, without 
any skin or bone; but put the bone, skin, and etceteras, 
into a stewpan, with an onion, a blade of mace, and a 
handful of sweet herbs tied up; add nearly a pint of water; 
let it stew for an hour, and then strain and pour off the 
gravy, putting in a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauec. 
Take two hard-boiled eggs, and chop them small; mix 
them with the fowl; add salt, pepper, and mace, according 
to taste; put in the gravy; also halfatablespoonful of very 
finely-minced lemon-peel, one tablespoonful of flour, made 
into a smooth paste with a little cold water, and let the 
whole just boil. Serve with sippets of toasted bread. 

Veal Cake.—Boil six or eight eggs hard; cut the yolks in 
two, and lay some of the pieces in the bottom of the pot; 
shake in a little chopped parsley, some slices of veal and 
ham, and then eggs again; shaking in after each some 
chopped parsley, with pepper and salt, till the pot is full. 
Then put in water enough to cover it, and lay on it about 
an ounce of butter. Then press it down together with a 
spoon, and let it stand till cold. It may be put into a 
small mould, and then it will turn out beautifully for a 
supper or side dish. 

Stewed Shoulder of Mutton.—The following receipt is a 
useful one, as it gives a little varicty to a very homely 
joiut. The shoulder of mutton must not be too fat. Bone 
it, tie it up in a cloth, and boil it for two hours and a half. 
Take it up, put a little cold butter over it, and strew it 
thickly with bread-crumbs, parsley, thyme, pepper and 
salt, all properly mixed. Let it be in the oven half an 
hour, so that it may be perfectly browned. Serve it with 
lumps of currant-jelly on the top, and gravy or spinach 
round the dish. 





To Make Tough Beef Tender—To those who have worn 
down their teeth in masticating poor, old, tough cow-beef, 
we will say that carbonate of soda will be found a remedy 
for the evil. Cut the steaks, the day before using, into 
slices about two inches thick, rub over them a small quan- 
tity of soda, wash off next morning, cut it into suitable 
thickness, and cook to notion. The same process will an- 
swer for fowls, legs of mutton, etc. Try it, all who love 
delicious, tender dishes of meat. 


A Spanish Steak.—Take the tender loin of beef. Have 
onions cut fine, and put into a frying-pan with some boil- 
ing butter; when quite soft, draw them to the back part 
of the pan, and, having seasoned well the beef with pepper 
and salt, put into the pan, and rather broil it than fry it. 
When done, put the onions over it, and just as much boil- 
ing water as will make a gravy. Let it stew a few minutes- 

Hashed Mutton and Fried Eggs—Cut the cold mutton into 
neat slices, cutting off the brown outside and fat; warm 
the meat in the sauce, and add some tomato-sauce to the 
gravy; then put round the dish some sippets of bread and 
fried eggs. 


DESSERTS. 


Superlative Mince-Meats for Pies —Take four large lemons, 
with their weight of golden pippins pared and cored, of 
jar-raisins, currants, candied citron, and orange-rind, and 
the finest suet, and a fourth part more of pounded-sugar. 
Boil the lemons tender, chop them sound, but be careful 
first to extract all the pips; add them to the other ingre- 
dients after all have been prepared with great nicety, and 
mix the whole well with from three to four glasses of good 
brandy. Apportion salt and spice to taste. The weight of 
one lemon in meal improves this mixture, or in lieu of it,a 
small quantity of crushed macaroons, added just before it 
is baked. 

Apple-Fritters—Pare and core some fine large pippins, 
and cut them into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar, 
and nutmeg for two or three hours. Make a batter of four 
eggs, a tablespoonful of rose-water, one ditto of wine, and 
one of milk; thicken with enough flour, stirred in by de- 
grees, to make a batter; mix it two or three hours before 
it is wanted, that it may be light. Heat some butter in a 
frying-pan; dip each slice of apple separately in the batter, 
and fry them brown; sift pounded-sugar, and grate nutmeg 
over them. 

Transparent Arrowroot-Pudding.—To make this pudding, 
a teacupful of arrow-root should be mixed with a little 
water, until quite smooth. Ten sweet and bitter-almonds 
must be blanched and pounded, (using two or three drops 
of water while pounding,) and afterward boiled in a pint 
of water, stirring in sufficient sifted-sugar to sweeten the 
mixture. After straining, this should be poured gradually 
upon the arrow-root, stirring all the time; then, after boil- 
ing it up for a few minutes, it must be poured into a mould 
and left to cool. 

Fgg-Dumplings.—Make a batter of a pint of milk, two 
well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and flour enough to 
make a batter as thick as for pound-cake; have a clean 
saucepan of boiling water; let the water boil fast; drop in 
the batter by the tablespoonful; four or five minutes will 
boil them; take them with a skimmer on a dish; put a bit 
of butter and pepper over, and serve with boiled or cold 
meat. For a little dessert put batter and grated nutmeg, 
with syrup or sugar over. 

Transparent Pudding.—Beat eight eggs very well; put 
them into a stewpan, with half a pound of sugar, pounded 
fine, the same quantity of butter, and some nutmeg, grated. 
Set it on the fire, and keep stirring it till it thickens. Then 
set it in a basin to cool; put a rich puff-paste round the 
edge of the dish; pour in your pudding, and bake itina 
moderate oven. It will eat light and clear. You may add 
candied orange or citron, if preferred. 
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Suet-Dumplings with Currants.—Scald a pint of new milk, 
and let it grow cold; then stir into one pound of chopped 
suet, two eggs, four ounces of cleaned currants, a little 
nutmeg and salt, two teaspoonfuls of powdered ginger, 
and flour sufficient to make the whole into a light batter- 
paste. Form it into dumplings, flour them well outside, 
throw them into your saucepan, being careful that the 
water is boiling, and that they do not stick to the bottom 
Half an hour's boiling will do them. 

An Excellent Lemon-Pudding.—Beat the yolks of four 
eggs; add four ounces of white sugar, the rind of a lemon 
being rubbed with some lumps of it to take the essence; 
then peel and beat it in a mortar with the juice of a lemon, 
and mix all with four or five ounces of butter, warmed. Put 
a crust into a shallow dish, nick the edges, and put the 
above intoit. When served, turn the pudding ont of the dish. 

French Custard.—Take one quart of milk, flavor it with 
the peel of about half a small lemon, pared very thin, and 
sweetened to taste with white sugar. Boil it, and leave it 
to get quite cold. Then blend with it three dessertspoon- 
fuls of fine flour, and two eggs well beaten. Simmer it 
until it is of the proper thickness, stirring it the whole 
time. Pour into cups, or a custard-dish. 

Tapioca. Blancmange.—Half a pound of tapioca soaked for 
one hour in a pint of milk. Boil till tender, sweeten to 
taste, and pour it into a moxld. When cold, turn it out 
and serve it in a dish with jam round it, and a little eream, 
or flavored with lemon or bitter-almond without jam or 
cream? 


CAKES. 


Rich Sponge-Cake.—Beat twelve eggs as light as possible, 
(for sponge and almond-cake they require more beating 
than for anything else;) beat one pound of loaf-sugar, pow- 
dered and sifted, by degrees, into the’ eggs, continuing to 
beat some time very hard after all the sugar is in, (none 
but loaf-sugar will make light sponge-cake.) Stir in, gra- 
dually, a teaspoonful of powdered mixed cinnamon and 
mace, a grated nutmeg, and twelve drops of lemon-essence; 
lastly, by degrees, put in ten ounces of sifted flour, dried 
near the fire, stirring round the mixture very slowly with 
a knife. If the flour is stirred too hard, the cake will be 
tough. It must be done gently and lightly, so that the 
top of the mixture will be covered with bubbles. As soon 
as the flour is all in, begin to bake, as setting will hurt it. 
Put it in small tins, well buttered, or in one large tin pan. 
The thinner the pans the better for sponge-cake. Fill the 
small tins about half full. Grate loaf-sugar over the top 
of each before setting them in the oven. 

A Good Pound-Cake-—Beat one pound of butter to a 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight eggs, 
beaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one pound of 
flour, and the same of sifted-sugar; mix them and a few 
cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine powder, to- 
gether; then, by degrees, work the dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs. When well beaten, add a glass of wine 
and some caraways. It must be beaten a full hour. But- 
ter a pan, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. The above 
proportions, leaving out feur ounces of butter, and the 
same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, and fo most tastes 
a more pleasant one. 

Wrexham Gingerbread.—Equal quantities of flour, butter, 
molasses, and loaf-sugar; the butter, sugar, and molasses 
to be made hot; then mix in, by degrees, the flour, the rind 
of a lemon, and ginger to your taste; drop it on buttered 
tins, leaving a space between, and bake it in a rather quick 
oven. Take it off with a knife, and to make a variety, roll 
some over a stick when warm, to look like wafers. 

Buttermitk-Cakes,—Two cups of butter-milk, or sour milk, 
ono cup of sugar, one piece of butter the size of a walnut, a 
teaspoonful of salaratus, spice to your taste, with as much 
flour as will make a thin batter, and bake. 


Abernethy Biscuits.—Dissolve a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter in half a pint of warm milk, and with four pounds of 
fine flour, a few caraways, and half a pound of sugar, make 
a stiff but smooth paste; and, to render the biscuits short 
and light, add half a drachm of carbonate of soda in pow- 
der. Roll out very thin; stamp the biscuits, pricking them 
wich a fork, and bake in tins, in a quick oven. 

Apple-Cake.—Boil one pound and a half of lump-sugar in 
one pint of water, until it becomes sugar again, then add two 
pounds of apples, pared and cored, with the juice, and a 
little of the peel of two small lemons. Boil this mixture 
until quite stiff, and put it intoa mould. When cold, turn 
it out, and before sending it to table, pour a thick custard 
round it. This cake, if left in the mould, will keep several 
months. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fic. 1.-—Evextnc Dress or WuHITe TULLE, puffed length- 
wise over white silk, each gore being ornamented with 
bands and bows of blue ribbon. 

Fic. 11.—Carriace Dress or BLack VeLvet, with a pale- 
tot of the same, trimmed with narrow bands of sable. 
Lamballe hat of blue velvet. 

Fiqa. 111.—Ilouse Dress or HAVANA Brown SILk, trimmed 
with ornaments in gimp and jet. The loose, Venitian 
sleeve is lined with quilted white satin, and worn over a 
tight silk under-sleeve. 

Fig. 1v.—Morysing Dress or Back Vetvet, scalloped 
and bound with black satin. Petticoat and tight sleeves 
of crimson silk. Tho large Jewess sleeve is also lined with 
crimson silk. A band of fur passes around the neck, down 
the front, and across the top of the sleeves. 

Fia. v.—WaALkING Dress or Brown Popiry.—The under- 
skirt is trimmed with black velvet ribbon; the short, upper- 
skirt and paletot is also trimmed with one row of black 
velvet; and this skirt is looped up at the back with a long 
loop and bow of wide black velvet. , 

Fig. vi—Evenina Dress or Waite §11x, chened with 
pink roses and green leaves. Around the bottom of the 
skirt is a deep pink fringe, put on in vandykes, headed by 
a narrow band of green silk. Pink silk jacket, vandyked 
and trimmed with fringe. White tulle sleeves puffed. 

Fic. vu.—Buack Lace Basqve, trimmed with a bow and 
rosettes of orange-colored velvet. The baby’s cloak and 
paletots hardly need a description. 

Genera RemMaRKS.—It is the height of the fashion to 
dress unlike any one else; so no lady need appear in an 
unbecoming costume, if she has good taste; and two old 
adresses can be made to look as good as one new one at a 
very small expense. There are some rules to be observed, 
however, with all this licence. For street dresses, the 
skirt must be short; and for the house, particularly after- 
noon or evening dresses, it is just as necessary that the 
skirt should be long, for evening wear, very long. Crino- 
line must be small, some even wear none at all; but with 
a long dress it is almost indispensable, for not one woman 
in a thousand knows how to wear yards of silk or muslin 
around her feet gracefully; it is like going about in a per- 
petual riding-habit. But the bodice may be high to the 
throat, or low, with a bodice like the under-skirt, fitting 
high; and the sleeves may fit closely to the arm, or be 
made loose in any of the numerous patterns of flowing 
sleeves. Much trimming, or little trimming, may be used; 
narrow ruffles, or bias bands, or ruches, or gimp, may be 
employed as ornamants, and disposed of cither in the sim- 
plest or most fantastic way; in fact, there is the greatest 
field for exercising individual taste. Gilt, or enameled 
ornaments, coral beads and jet, are all fashionable as trim- 
mings. Then the paletot may be made straight and loose, 
or cut more to the figure, and drawn into the waist with a 
$ broad sash tied behind; it may be either long or short, of 
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the color of the dress, or of the petticoat. Plaits of silk 
and rouleaux are very popular for trimmings. To form 
ronleaux, the cross strips must be lined and slightly stuffed 
with cotton-wool; they are made of different sizes, but 
diways of some silk material. As for plaits, they are a 
rather more complicated style of trimming; for each plait, 
three cross strips are required; each strip is lined with 
some stiff material. When they are all prepared, they are 
plaited together, taking care to keep the right side of the 
material outside. 

The dresses, very much gored at the top, are not so 
fashionable as formerly, most persons preferring to have 
one, two, or three large plaits at the side and back, others 
liking the small gathers at the back. Many silk dresses, 
cut with trains, are trimmed with narrow pinked-out 
flounces, sewn on one above another. If a sash is worn, it 
is trimmed to correspond, only there are fewer rows of 
trimming. Other train-skirts are trimmed so as to look 
like a double skirt; and many are cut out in round scal- 
lops, in the form of a tongue, and these are bound with 
satin of the color of the dress, or of satin or silk of a con- 
trasting color. 

Upon dresses of glace silk or foulard of a light color, 
with low bodices, small paletots, entirely made of guipure, 
are worn, ornamented with ribbons of the color of the 
dress. Ball-dresses of white tulle are made with long 
scarfs, and trimmed with garlands of flowers. Although 
spangles and glass beads are still too much the order of 
the day, good taste is beginning to reassert itself. 

Waite Dresses, embroidered in colors, are again fashion- 
able. If silk is used in the embroidery, the dress becomes 
exceedingly costly; but if fine wool is used, the expense is 
much less, the effect quite as good, and the dress will wash 
admirably. Wreaths of green leaves only, or leaves and 
flowers, stars, single flowers, a8 pansies, corn-flowers, 
fuchsias, eic., are all beautifal, 

One of the most beautiful dresses made in Paris, lately, 
was of white silk, and trimmed with bands of peacock’s 
feathers. The sleeves, seams, and bottom of the dress 
were all ornamented in this way; unfortunately, this 
feather trimming is very perishable, though very beau- 
tiful. 

Paterors, as we have before said, may be of any style to 
suit the fancy; only we protest against those which have 
the pointed hood attached to them; they give the figure a 
round, high-shouldered appearance, and as they are utterly 
useless, they look like pudding-bags hanging down the 
back. 

Bonnets have the same latitude allowed to them as 
dresses and paletots. A small bonnet, with an oval crown 
and a narrow border in the Mary Stuart shape, of black 
tulle, is very pretty; it is trimmed round with a pretty 
garland of wild-roses; in front there is a small bandeau of 
black velvet, covered with flowers; strings of narrow black 
ribbon are tied under the chignon, and lappets of black 
lace are fastened in front by a branch of roses. This style 
of bonnet is adopted by ladies who do not wear a very 
voluminous chignon. With the Empire chignon, nothing 
looks well but the very small Fanchon, which leaves the 
back of the head all uncovered; or the Dubarry shape, 
which is quite round and flat like a plate. Black bonnets, 
trimmed with gold wheat-ears or gold leaves, are very 
fashionable, but rather too pronounced for good taste. 

Dress Caps are composed of a circular piece of Irish gui- 
pure, placed upon wide lappets of pink, maize, or blue rib- 
bon, edged with narrow lace. A garland of flowers, or 
tinted foliage, forms a coronet in front Small lace Fan- 
chons are ornamented on one side with a bunch of roses, 
or of shaded geraniums, with some foliage. The ribbon- 
strings are tied at the back, under the chignon. For ball 
coiffures we have noticed a wreath of white jessamine, 
mixed with heath blossoms brilliant with crystal drops. 








A garland of ivy-leaves, tinted and shining, with bunches 
of small green berries. Then, garlands of hop-blossoms, 
of brown-tinted vine-leaves, of oak-leaves and small acorns. 
in summer, coiffures are always simpler than those of 
winter balls. Gold and beads are abandonod for flowers 
and foliage. ‘ 

Tae Ila is dressed higher than ever on the head, 
though it is, also, dressed so as to fall lower behind; not 
that it nearly approaches the nape of the neck, but the 
upper part of the back of the head is more covered. Then, 
too, the hair is dressed much lower on the forehead, small 
curls or tiny puffs coming quite over the brow, a la 
Josephine. All this hair, particularly that at the back, 
puffed or braided over a frizette, gives the head an unna- 
turally large, dropsical look. But our eyes are so accus- 
tomed to all this exaggeration, that it no longer looks 
oddly. 

Murrs, made of velvet and bordered with fur at the end‘s 
will be very much in fashion, partienlarly for young ladies. 
At the Paris Exhibition, muffs made of cloth, and richly 
embroidered, were shown as novelties. In this style, the 
colors of the muff may easily be made to correspond with 
the dress or paletot. 

A New Srvy.z or Hoop, for evening wear, has lately been 
made. This hood has two long-pointed ends, which are 
crossed in front under the chin, then thrown back over the 
shoulders, and left untied. Tassels should finish these ends. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Suit or Brus Casstmere, ror A SMALL Boy.—The 
jacket and pockets of the trousers are embroidered in the 
gay Breton colors. 

Fig. 1.—Dress cr FAwn-CoLorgeD PopPLIN, ror A GIRL, 
ornamented with black braid. 

Fig. 11.—A Grrw’s Dress AND JACKET or DARK Buive SILK, 
trimmed with white fringe; the upper-skirt is cut in deep 
scallops. White felt hat, bound with blue. 

Fig. 1v.—A Dress or Gray Poptiy, trimmed with bands 
of scarlet velvet, and worn over a scarlet petticoat. Gray 
felt hat, bound with scarlet, and gray and scarlet striped 
stockings. 

GzNERAL RemaRrks.—Up to two years old, little boys are 
dressed exactly like little girls, and chiefly in white frocks 
and small paletot or cape of pique. After two years, a frock 
fitted to the waist by a belt, short white trousers, and no 
paletot, except in winter, when the co!d weather renders 
one necessary. From two to four years old, little boys also 
wear short pleated skirts, and small jackets, a Tecossaise. 
The skirt is made of poplin or mohair, the jacket of light- 
cloth or cashmere, trimmed with braid and buttons. As 
for little girls, their toilets are miniature copies of their 
mammas’, except that they have short frocks always, and 
never any train. Most often, their frocks are made in the 
Princess shape, scalloped out round the bottom with a strip 
of the same material placed under the scallops to simulate 
an under-skirt; sometimes the frock has no bodice, but 
only a paletot to match. The bodice of the dress is re- 
placed by one of white muslin, or of jaconet printed in 
colors. Their more dressy frocks are made with low corse- 
lets and bracelets, over white muslin bodices. Little frocks 
of white lino are trimmed upon all the seams of the gored 
widths with pipings of blue or green silk. Others, of un- 
bleached foulard, are piped with red-and-black. These 
frocks are made in the Princess shape, with low bodices 
and short sleeves; the widths are rounded at the bottom 
and piped; a strip of material placed under these wide 
scallops, simulates an under-skirt, which is often trimmed 
with silk rouleaux to correspond with the pipings of the 
upper-skirt. Frocks of mousseline de laine, and of all fancy 
materials, are made after_the same fashion. * ~ 
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Peterson’s Magazine, December, 1867.5 
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WALKING DRESS: COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 












































WALKING DRESS: COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 
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BONNETS: HEAD-DRESS: INFANT'S DRESS: WHITE BODY 





PALETOTS—BACK AND FRONT. 





BONNETS, COLLAR, AND SLEEVE: NEW STYLE BODIES 





The Friends we Lore. 
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The cheerfal swallow returns in Spring, 
When sunny meadows no moro are 
And ona —~ ! and graceful wing 
Revisits newly her nest of old; 
And thus forever the heart will seek 
With sad emotion its home afar, 

There is a story we long to speak 
It matters little where e’er we are. 
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INFANT'S DRESS: WHITE BODY: CAPS AND BONNETS. 
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